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the negotiations between Mr. Chen and Mr. 

O’Malley had again been broken off. The rumour 
apparently delighted the Shanghai intransigents; we 
could now forcibly recover our privileges in Hankow, 
they hoped, and go on thence from victory to victory 
over the “Reds.” A day or two later, however, 
the rumour was found to be baseless. There has not 
been a breakdown; an agreement has been reached, 
which Mr. Chen is ready to sign, with certain conditions 
attached. He wants us to go farther, it seems, in the 
way of recognising his Government as the Government 
of China, by abstaining from any similar negotiations 
with Peking. On this point Mr. O’Malley is quite 
properly asking the Foreign Office for instructions. 
Mr. Chen’s demand is one which, of course, raises great 
difficulties, and may lead to more delay. Our relations 
with the Northerners have already been put to some 
little strain, and openly to take sides against them 
in the present crisis would be a very serious step. 
But perhaps Chang Tso-lin himself may help us to solve 
the problem; for there is talk of a rapprochement 
between him and the Cantonese. Whether oil and 
vinegar will really mix remains to be seen; but 
certainly, if the Chinese combatants can sink their 
differences and present ‘“‘a united front against the 
foreigners,” most of us will be well satisfied, however 
disappointing the result may be to British Die-hards 
or Russian Bolsheviks. For the moment we can only 
trust Sir Austen Chamberlain to continue in his policy 
of patience and conciliation. Mr. Chen may be difficult, 


but "4 is evident that he no more wants a breach than 
we do. 


a was rumoured at the beginning of the week that 


Meantime, Mars is on the move again. The Cantonese 
forces have broken through Marshal Sun Chuan-fang’s 
defences in Chekiang. As we write, they are within 
striking distance of Hangchow, and from there they 
threaten Shanghai. In the interior there is another 
complication. Chang Tso-lin and Wu-Pei-fu are at 
loggerheads, and their troops have already been in 
conflict in Honan, whilst the Christian General Feng 
is also coming into the fray from Shensi Province 
with an army of 120,000 men, it is alleged. Whether 
he really disposes of such a force is doubtful; the 
strength, both in numbers and in equipment, of all 
Chinese armies is generally exaggerated. But there are 
at any rate enough men engaged in this three-cornered 
contest (or four-cornered, if we reckon the Nationalists 
who are advancing northward from Hupeh) to promise 
serious and perhaps decisive fighting. It is believed that 
Chang Tso-lin is in financial straits, and that a defeat 
in Honan would drive him out of Peking, and possibly 
even out of Mukden—or, perhaps, as we have said 
above, into the arms of the Cantonese. Wu, for what 
he is worth—which is probably not much—might easily 
join the Southerners if he found himself in a corner. 
All predictions are, of course, unsafe in this tangle, 
but on the whole the odds are in favour of the 
Nationalists. In the end, at all events, they must win, 
for the one powerful force in China is the Kuomintang. 
This movement has its dangers, no doubt. But it is 
futile to deny either its strength or its sincerity, as the 
more misguided Anglo-Chinese are wont to do—and as 
most of the Christian missions, and bodies like the 
Y.W.C.A., who are in intimate touch with the Chinese 
people, do not. 

* * 

In the debate on Trade Union law on Monday, Sir 
John Simon demonstrated once more his inability to 
grasp the real problem or even to approach it from any 
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but a purely legalistic point of view. He would seem to 
have learnt nothing at all since last May, and still 
treats the late “General Strike ”’ as if its objects were of 
a seriously “ revolutionary” character. That mis- 
apprehension was perhaps excusable nine months ago, 
but in view of all that has since become publicly known 
it is no longer so; and it is notable that he was not 
supported on Monday by the party to which he 
nominally belongs. He still wishes General Strikes to 
be made definitely illegal, but he offers no hint of a 
solution of the problem of how such strikes are to be 
defined. He has not apparently realised—as the Times, 
for example, and many Tory members have—that 
no definition is possible which would not either be unjust 
or else be comparatively easy to evade. The Times indeed 
definitely deprecates any attempt to prohibit the General 
Strike by law, not only for this reason but because 
if a real General Strike is ever again planned and arranged, 
it will not be an industrial but a revolutionary movement, 
organized in a thoroughly revolutionary spirit, which will pay 
no attention to any laws whatever. 
That is precisely what we have sought to point out in 
these columns ever since the events of last May; and 
in our belief it goes to the root of the matter. Sir John 
Simon’s legal maunderings can lead to nothing—save 
cheers from the Tory back-benchers. In these circum- 
stances, as the Times further points out, an attempt at 
direct prohibition would merely be “ provocative” 
without in any way securing its object. 
* * * 


The so-called ‘‘ Northcliffe Suit,’ which ended this 
week in the rejection by Mr. Justice Astbury of Miss 
Owen's application for a rehearing, has left, we should 
suppose, rather a nasty taste in the mouths of those who 
have read the evidence. It would be difficult, no doubt, 
to imagine a more “ unsatisfactory ”’ plaintiff or witness 
than Miss Owen with her belief that she is still in 
constant and even momentary contact with the late Lord 
Northcliffe, whose secretary she was for many years ; 
but there seems little reason to think that she did not 
honestly believe that the hopes held out to her by her 
counsel, Mr. Jowitt, in the original trial were a definite 
part of the agreed settlement. The judge moreover, 
in both trials, certainly gave the impression of having 
made up his mind before the evidence was heard. 
Above all it is not in the least clear that Miss Owen was 
not substantially right in her original allegation that 
Sir George Sutton, as executor, had sold Lord North- 
cliffe’s controlling interest in the Daily Mail to Lord 
Rothermere at far too low a price, and had thus deprived 
certain charities and other residuary legatees of monies 
which they might have received. The evidence on this 
point was altogether unsatisfactory on both sides, since 
no serious attempt was made to discriminate between 
the market price of one share and the market price of 
a block of shares large enough to convey control. Most 
Le who know anything about Fleet Street would 

robably, we imagine, agree with Miss Owen that Lord 
othermere acquired the controlling shares at a sur- 
prisingly low price, which might perhaps have been 
almost doubled if Sir George Sutton had consented to 
any sort of open and competitive sale. He may have 
had the best of reasons for wishing Lord Rothermere to 
et control; he may, for instance, have had private 
owledge of the wishes of the testator ; but the whole 
affair, and especially the way in which the “ millionaire” 
arty seemed to dominate the Court fore and aft, can 
dly fail to leave an unpleasant impression on the 
minds of very many people. 


* * *” 


The greater part played of late by Europeans in the 
working of the Indian Legislative Assembly was 
illustrated twice this week. Colonel Crawford, the 
secretary of the European Association, elicited from the 
Indian Government the information that there was a 
considerable falling off in the recruitment of British 





officers for the Indian Army. The Government spokes. 
man said the serious position was engaging attention, 
No matter what the constitutional future of India ma 
be, there will always be a demand for British officers 
in the Indian Army, largely because many Indian 
regiments prefer them, and the reason why there is g 
falling off in the supply is that young officers require 
assurances regarding the rate of Indianisation of the 
commissioned ranks. ‘This the Government should be 
able to give, and if the higher officers will restrict the 
messing bills so that officers can live comfortabj 
on their pay a plentiful supply of recruits should be 
forthcoming. There was also intervention by Europeans 
in the debate on the report on the Steel Protection Bill, 
Mr. Gavin Jones said the unofficial European group 
would oppose the introduction of Imperial Preference, 
except with the assent of Indian opinion. Apart 
from the matter of the debate, this policy is a marked 
advance upon the attitude towards the Indian Legis. 
lature adopted by Europeans until quite recently. 
No longer is the Legislature regarded as a kind of 
toy Parliament, which could do no real good to India 
and might do much harm, and in which the unofficial 
Europeans were the hangers-on of the Government, 
The Europeans are now showing an independent spirit 
coupled with a certain sensitiveness to Indian opinion, 
and the combination cannot fail to bring about a 
greater measure of harmony, both inside and out- 
side the Legislature. 
* * * 

The railway reports and dividends are as grim reading 
as the bank reports a’ week or two ago were gay and 
insouciant. The Midland has to draw over £7,000,000 
from reserve in order to make up a dividend of 8 per 
cent. on the ordinary shares. This is the worst; but 
the other big companies have also had an exceedingly 
bad time. Reserves, indeed, are still large, thanks to 
the huge sums paid out by the Government on the 
cessation of war-time control. But even huge reserves 
will not last for ever at this rate. The coal stoppage is, 
of course, largely responsible for last year’s figures. 
But it is by no means wholly so; for even without the 
abnormal losses which it caused it seems clear that the 
railways would have run at a loss. Raising freights is 
no remedy. It would cause the traffic to shrink, or 
take to the roads ; and, in so far as it did not, the trouble 
would only be shifted elsewhere. Lower wages are no 
remedy; for neither are wages too high, nor would 
any possible fall in them balance the account. Anda 
fall in wages would reduce purchasing power, and s0 
react on general prosperity. Clearly, the only remedy 
is increased traffic. The railways depend on the general 
condition of industry, and this position affords a far 
better measure of real national prosperity than that of 
the banks, which reflect rather financial than industr 
conditions. The plight of the railways is a sure sign 
that we cannot afford as a country to let matters alone, 
and rely on our “invisible balances” to keep us 
afloat in spite of the heavy weight of industrial depres- 
sion under which we are labouring. 

* * * 

Sir Perey Woodhouse, presiding over the annual 
meeting of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, 
energetically repudiated the proposal for any sort of 
inquiry into the affairs of the cotton trade. An inquiry 
organised by the industry itself would be mischievous, 
because it would sow dissension. A Government 
Commission would be worse; for it would open the 
way for State interference. The speaker did indeed 
limit his denunciation of an inquiry run by the industry 
itself by the condition that it would be mischicwo® 
unless all sections undertook in advance to 8 
the resultant recommendations. But, as he one 
regards this as a wholly impossible condition, ™ 
reservation is unimportant. “ Hands off Lancashire 


is the tone of his speech as a whole. But, if y 
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js to inquire into the cotton industry and the 
is not to inquire into itself, what do Sir Percy 
Woodhouse and those who think with him propose ? 
Are they so satisfied with the << position as to 
to let well alone? They can hardly expect 
the cotton operatives, living on scanty earnings got by 
ial employment, to endorse such a view. Sir Percy 
Freodhouse’s only suggestion appears to be a statistical 
bureau for the study of cotton trade conditions abroad 
and market openings in a systematic fashion. The 
jon is excellent; but, if it is good to have full 
sfemation about the cotton trade abroad, why is it 
so mischievous to propose an enquiry into the conduct 
of the industry at home ? 
- * * 
The Balfour Committee on Industry and Trade, 
inted by the Labour Government in 1924, goes 
idly on its way. It has now issued a large volume, 
its third “ survey,’ dealing with some of the principal 
factors influencing industrial efficiency. Like the pre- 
vious “Survey of Overseas Markets” and “Survey of 
Industrial Relations,” the new volume is full of useful 
material, but brings us no nearer to any inkling of the 
Committee’s conclusions. The prevalence of industrial 
combinations, designed to regulate prices and output, is 
stressed and illustrated from a number of leading trades ; 
there is a survey of the existing methods and facilities 
for industrial recruitment and technical training, and the 
work of the Research Associations set up for various 
industries with Government aid is studied and mildly 
commended. The growth of State intervention and 
assistance in industry is also described, with special 
reference to such measures as the Trade Facilities 
scheme. All this is useful, and enough by itself to 
justify the Committee’s existence. But one begins to 
wonder when the recommendations are going to begin. 
Moreover, the value of such surveys as these is greatly 
impaired unless measures are taken to keep them 
regularly up to date. Is not the true moral of the 
work that been done that we need a permanent 
Industrial Survey Department, empowered both to 
collect information regularly on all matters of real 
importance to economists and business men, and to 
issue this information both in periodical surveys of the 
present kind and at short intervals in regular publica- 
tions such as the Board of Trade Journal and the 
Ministry of Labour Gazette? 


* * * 


_Lord Eustace Percy has issued another “‘ economy ”’ 
creular. What a good deal of it means we do not 
profess to know, for it is couched in official language 
which can only be understood by those familiar with 
the detailed technique of educational administration. 
But we can gather that it is meant once more to dis- 
courage Local Education Authorities from embarking 
on fresh schemes, and to subject them in effect to a 
system of block grants even while the percentage system 
temains nominally in foree. In especial, the circular 
seems designed to discourage development of special 
schools for sub-normal and defective children—one 
of the most necessary and urgent of all educational 
reforms. In preference to this, the circular urges the 
development of the School Medical Service—an object 
with which, of course, we cordially agree. But why 
should the two be posed as alternatives? We have 
now reached a point in educational affairs at which the 
freedom nominally given to any Local Education 
Authority to develop approved services in excess of the 
iepay ine national minimum standard has become 
illusory owing to the growingly tight control of 
expenditure by the Board of Eioentee, a little longer 
pra there will be no real freedom at all. Lord Eustace 
ercy will, of course, contend that there is more, 
because he has relaxed control over particular items of 


‘xpenditure in favour of a more rigid control over the 


























































total spent by each authority. But what real freedom 
is there if the total sum allowed gives no margin for the 
expansion of services? ‘‘ Economy ” at the Board of 
Education is the worst of all the follies for which this 
Government is responsible. 

* * * 

Mr. J. W. Hills, Mr. G. N. Barnes and Mr. E. L. 
Poulton had an interesting and important joint letter 
in Wednesday’s Times, on the subject of the Inter- 
national Convention on the use of White Lead. As the 
point out, this Convention was drawn up, and unani- 
mously accepted by the representatives of the various 
Governments in 1921, chiefly on the initiative of Sir 
Thomas Legge and Sir Montague Barlow, who repre- 
sented the British Government. It has since been 
ratified by twelve States, including France, Belgium, 
Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Spain and Sweden. But the 
British Government, though primarily responsible for it, 
has refused ratification, and has instead introduced 
regulations which depart fundamentally from its pro- 
visions. Sir Thomas Legge has aanely resigned his 
official position at the Home Office because he refuses 
to be responsible for administering these regulations ; 
and even the present Home Secretary has admitted by 
implication the probable inefficiency of them. In 
face of these facts, it is obvious that this country has 
been guilty of a grave breach of faith, for which the 
Home Office must accept the responsibility. Employers 
as well as workers were represented at the International 
Labour Conference which approved the Convention, and 
were consenting parties to it. Why has it not been 
carried into effect ? What interest is responsible for 
the continued poisoning of painters by the use of white 
lead on types of painting for which it is clearly not 
necessary ¢ 





* * ” 


An Irish correspondent writes: It was a shock to 
some supporters of the Treaty when Mr. Blythe stated 
recently that he would not accept Republican status 
for the Free State even if he could get it with no more 
effort than crooking his finger. The Minister for 
External Affairs has administered another shock by 
declaring in reply to questions in the Dail that Saorstat 
troops would co-operate in resisting a general attack 
on these islands, adding “ it is practically inconceivable 
that our army would be opposed to the British Army.” 
To anyone who has troubled to think out the impli- 
cations of Dominionism Mr. Fitzgerald’s statement 
is an obvious commonplace, yet the announcement 
has been received by many who welcome it, as by all 
who oppose it, as if it were a new and startling deelaration 
of policy. This confusion of thought could have been 
avoided had Ministers in the past treated us to a little 
plain speaking on these subjects instead of indulging 
in absurd balancing feats in the hope of ——- 
opponents who were determined not to be persuad 
that the Treaty was merely a stepping-stone to the 
Republic. The country as a whole was never impressed 
by these displays. If inclusion in the British Common- 
wealth aroused little popular enthusiasm, mo one 
outside a very limited circle really believed that any 
other settlement was possible. The bitterness of 
extremists like Miss MacSwiney and Mr. de Valera 
springs less from the rejection of their proposals by 
British Ministers than from the fact that the mass of 
so-called Republicans accepted this rejection as a matter 
of course. Naturally attempts will be made to work 
up a scare about the employment of Free State troops 
in a European war. This is the kind of subject which 
lends itself to picturesque rhetoric on anti-Government 

latforms on the eve of a general election. There is 
ittle doubt, however, that it will fall as flat as the lies 
about the mobilisation of our regiments for service in 
China with which anti-Treatyite propagandists have 
been regaling the credulous. Hypothetical contin- 
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gencies such as a second world war are of infinitely less 
concern to the Irish farmer than the price of cattle or 
the closing hours in the new Licensing Bill. 

* * * 


Hicks generally feels an impulse to go beyond the 
necessities with any matter that comes before him, as 
was shown when he first went to the Home Office, and shocked 
the authorities in that quiet institution by trying to reform 
night clubs. But the Cabinet gave him so strict a brief on 
the subject of House of Lords reform that on Tuesday night, 
in the Commons, even his ebullient temperament shrank from 
exceeding his instructions. The position always has been that 
no agreement whatever can be got in the Conservative Party 
on how a reformed Second Chamber is to be constituted. That 
was emphasised in Tuesday’s debate, when the mover and 
seconder of the Tory motion urging reform put forward different 
schemes. It was noticed that after this convenient revelation 
Mr. Baldwin quietly left the House, feeling that his slumbers 
for that night were secure. The Home Secretary, of course, 
gave the usual assurances that the Cabinet would fulfil their 
pledges, and would continue to consider the urgent need of 
s reform. But the best informed opinion on the Govern- 
ment side is that in the end the Cabinet will cut out during 
this Parliament all pro to reconstitute the representation 
in the House of Lords, on which they cannot get agreement 
in their party, and will adopt some minor change. It is 
ted that this may be the substitution for the Speaker 
of a Committee to determine what are money Bills, a change 
which might be pushed through before the next General Election. 
* * * 


A Po.iTIcaAL CORRESPONDENT writes : Sir William Joynson- 


House of Lords reform, as was recalled by Miss Wilkinson's 
undebated amendment to the Address, is not the only constitu- 
tional change to which the Government first pledged themselves, 
and from which they would fain withdraw. Mr. Baldwin 
coquetted with the ladies at the last General Election, promising 
them an extension of the franchise. Since then there have 
been some frantic efforts by Conservatives to explain away 
this pledge. An elaborate argument has been put forward in 
Ministerial] quarters that what was meant was that women 
should have the vote at twenty-five, and that coincidently 
male voters of twenty-one should no longer be registered, 
so that in time the men’s vote might be levelled up to the 
twenty-five years limit. But this is regarded by organisers 
of all parties as a fool’s argument. The franchise once given, 
as it was to men at twenty-one, can never be taken away again 
in a democratic country. It is generally recognised at West- 
minster that if the Government do move in this matter they 
must extend the franchise to women at twenty-one. But 
I understand that Conservative headquarters are now against 
it, and that party efforts will be made to suppress the reform. 

t * * 

The Commons debate at the beginning of the week on the 
Government’s promised Trade Union Bill was_ ineffective. 
The chief political factor, Labour members consider, was the 
opportunity this subject afforded for their party to demonstrate 
its solidarity. The Bill throughout the session will continue 
to serve this purpose. Apart from that, the reason why a Bill, 
one of the chief provisions of which is to declare a general 
strike illegal, is useless was pointed out to me by a legal 
authority in the House—not Sir John Simon. No definition 
can be drafted which would be so comprehensive that it could 
not be evaded. And the simplest way of evading a statutory 
declaration of the illegality of a general strike would be for 
the Unions to strike individually, not as a Federation, as they 
might do on a given occasion if so advised. In addition to 
this, if a general strike is to be defeated, so the argument runs, 
it must be by the force of public opinion, and no legal declaration 
would deter the Labour world from action if they thought 
their cause was just. It is recalled that the statutory illegality 
of their action did not deter the Passive Resisters in a pre-war 
controversy. 

* * * 

The news has been broadcast from the Government side 
that the Trade Union Bill will be a very modest one, and that 
it will not deal with the political levy or try to impose secret 


ballots. Indeed, I hear that one or two other proposals the 
Tories ho for may be jettisoned. The real reason for this 
slowing down in what was undoubtedly the Government 


rogramme last autumn is, I am told, that “ Big Business ” 
made powerful representations behind the scenes. Some 

of the largest employers have told the Government that they 
are settling down to peaceful work, and do not want con- 
troversies stirred up. “‘ Leave capital and labour alone” is, 
in effect, their message. So that the Cabinet, who feel they 
cannot disregard this advice, are almost as bewildered as their 
party, for, after a blowing of trumpets, their task now is to 
roduce a Trade Union Bill with as little in it as possible. 
is, of course, will not affect the Labour opposition, which 

is firmly fixed on grounds of principle. The idea of a conference 
with the Trade Unions is, I find, receding into the background. 





a 


THE VALUE OF THE NAvy 


E cannot help thinking that President 
Coolidge’s proposal for a new Conference 
with a view to the further reduction of nayg] 

armaments has met with the reception it deserved. ]f 
has in effect been cordially rejected; and its fate must 
surely have been anticipated, if not by the President him. 
self, at least by the more intelligent of his advisers, ]f 
has been suggested that the proposal was put forward 
rather with an eye to its effects upon the internal 
political situation in America than with any hope of 
its leading to practical results. And this seems to be 
the likeliest explanation of the incident. For the 
proposal was obviously impracticable, and if the 
State Department in Washington did not realise that 
it was impracticable, and was certain to be resisted 
by both France and Italy at least, it knows very much 
less about present European affairs than we suppose 
it to know. There was no certainty, of course, of its 
rejection in Great Britain, for some limitation of minor 
naval armaments would suit us very well; and if 
France and Italy had accepted the invitation we 
should naturally have accepted, too. But we should 
have accepted without any real intention of agreeing 
to any serious limitation of our cruiser strength and 
without any hope of France agreeing to reduce her 
submarine programme or of Italy agreeing to anything 
at all. 

The success of the Washington Conference in 1921 
was largely due to what might be called accidental 
circumstances. It was possible then to secure agree- 
ment about the construction of “capital ships,” 
partly because large numbers of people had begun 
to doubt the value of “ capital ships,” partly because 
we could none of us really afford to build any more, 
and partly because France and Italy could not in any 
case hope to compete with the leading naval Powers 
in that field and were only too anxious to have more 
money available for aeroplanes and submarines. Certain 
questions of prestige were involved, but no vital in- 
terests; and therefore a settlement was possible. What 
has happened in fact since is that no Power, except 
Great Britain, has built even up to its quota and that 
we are at the present moment the only nation that is 
building any capital ships at all. But on the question 
of minor naval armaments—if the huge “light” 
cruisers which we are building, at a cost of £2,000,000 
apiece, can be called “ minor ”—there is no possibility 
of agreement in present circumstances. Mussolini 
means to have the strongest navy in the Mediterranean, 
France aims at as clear a supremacy under the water 
as she already possesses (on paper) in the air, and 
our own Mr. Bridgeman is clearly convinced that our 
trade will be jeopardised unless we maintain squadrons 
of the latest type of cruiser in all parts of the seven 
seas. 

As far as Great Britain, at any rate, is concerned, 
this is no time for a new international conference om 
naval disarmament. We are not ready for it. The 
problem for us is internal rather than external; it 
is the problem of how to get a Government and 4 
Board of Admiralty which will recognise the difference 
between pre-war and post-war conditions and be 
willing to scrap the naval shibboleths of a past gener 
tion. The trouble in America is that Congress 
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yoting money for the building of expensive ships. 
The trouble in this country is that the House of 
Commons—the present one at any rate—is always 
yilling cheerfully to vote any sum which the Admiralty 
through the mouth of the First Lord may choose to 
demand, not because it is really convinced of the 

ical necessity of any such expenditure, but 
simply because the sacrosanct tradition of the supremacy 
of the British Navy still survives all the lessons of the 
Great War. Nearly all of us imbibed that tradition 
with our mother’s milk—in days when it really meant 
something—and most of us apparently cannot realise 
that since 1918 it has become entirely obsolete and 
that great battleships are now scarcely more than 
expensive toys. 

It is natural perhaps that the Admiralty should 
defend to the last gasp its ancient prestige as the chief 
guardian of the safety of Grert Britain and of the 
Empire. And it is natural, perhaps, that politicians 
should assent to the maintenance of a tradition which, 
if obsolete in fact, still seems to them a valuable asset 
on the platform. But we doubt whether they are 
right. We doubt, that is to say, whether, when the next 
General Election comes along, “ Big Navy ” talk will 
be any asset at all. In this matter the electorate is 
beginning to think for itself. The Navy lost some of 
its Nelsonian glamour in the Great War. The main 
British Fleet met the enemy only once in a four-years’ 
struggle, and then not successfully. The decisive effect 
of the blockade which it was able to maintain is not 
universally understood; and in any case there is little glory 
about a blockade; the main glory inevitably belongs to 
the blockade-runners. As a result the overtaxed man- 
in-the-street is beginning to wonder whether we really 
need spend so much on the Navy. If he thinks of the 
“next war” he pictures the Fleet sheltering in the 
Hebrides or the Faroe Islands, while London and 
Birmingham and Manchester are being razed to the 
ground by aeroplanes. The picture may be inaccurate, 
out of proportion, but it is the commonly visualised 
picture in these days. A photograph of a new cruiser 
or battleship sliding majestically into the water leaves 
the average newspaper reader cold; but he eagerly 
peruses a news item which tells of some new fighting 
plane or of the unique efficiency of some branch of the 
British Air Service. 

And he is right. That is the point which even his 
representatives in the House of Commons do not seem 
yet to have grasped. From what sea quarter are we 
threatened, or likely to be threatened, during the 
next twenty or thirty years? Is there the smallest 
likelihood of the battleships which we are now building, 
at positively enormous cost, ever firing anything more 

practice shots before they are scrapped. Whom 
are we going to fight ? Italy? Well, we could settle 

t with a small mixed squadron. France? Well, 
for that we should want submarine destroyers, not 
battleships and cruisers. America? Japan? Well, 
is there any admiral who would undertake to lead 
a fleet of battleships safely across the Atlantic or into 
Far Eastern waters? The man in the street is 
beginning to ask these questions, and he will ask 
them more and more insistently as time goes on. In 
& book* which has appeared this week by Sir George 


ees 
* The Navy of To-day. Methuen. 8s. 6d. 












Aston may be found a clear indication of this change. 
Sir George is as an enthusiastic a Big-Navyite as if 
the old German Fleet were still in being, and he deeply 
deplores the fact that “‘ we are losing what used to be 
called our ‘sea-sense’ which carried us through the 
most critical periods of our history.” He finds evidence 
of this all over the country and he thinks it “ a strange 
phenomenon.” We would suggest that it is a most 
natural and healthy phenomenon, since “ sea-sense ” 
has lately become “ sea-nonsense.” 

Real sense, if any Government had the courage to 
seek and follow it, would, in this year of grace 1927, 
involve the putting out of commission of at least 
half of our battleships and the abandonment of all 
new construction save for purposes of experiment and 
necessary replacement. We believe that Lord Fisher 
himself would advocate some such policy were he still 
alive. For Fisher was a man with a large mind whose 
great virtue was that he looked facts in the face; 
and we believe he would have faced even the fact that 
the Navy is just at present to a considerable extent 
a useless luxury and that the money spent on it could 
be far better spent in other ways. He would have 
understood the reluctance of Congress to spend money 
on ships and would have done nothing to weaken it 
or to provoke conpetition ; and he probably also would 
have realised what great things might be done by the 
diversion of such moneys as are available for “ national 
defence’ to other purposes than the building of 
battleships and large cruisers. But there is no Lord 
Fisher at the Admiralty to-day, and no one apparently 
even on the Committee of Imperial Defence who has 
grasped the realities of the post-war situation. The 
old question, so interminably reiterated by Admiral 
Sir Perey Scott—What is the use of a battleship ?—=still 
remains unanswered. Mr. Baldwin’s Government will, 
we suppose, still go on taxing us for the construction 
of these useless machines. But, after the next General 
Election, there may possibly be a pretty revolutionary 
change of policy. We hope, at any rate, that Sir 
George Aston and Mr. Bridgeman will succeed in 
making their “ Big Navy” ideas an electoral issue. 
For on this subject the country is certainly much 
saner than its rulers. 


THE BLANESBURGH REPORT 
(7 pomment Tn nowadays are always passing Unem- 


ployment Insurance Acts. Some of them are 

frankly temporary, like that which is in force 
now, and is due to expire at the end of the present year. 
But every now and then it is announced that the system 
of unemployment insurance is at last to be put on a 
permanent basis of actuarial soundness, and that the 
necessity of recurrent legislation is then to be removed 
for the future. The members of the Blanesburgh Com- 
mittee, which has just reported, are also among the 
optimists. Like others before them, they announce a 
scheme actuarially sound, which is to serve the country 
for an indefinite time to come. 

Laudable as the desire to place unemployment insurance 
on a sound and permanent footing may be, we doubt if 
the Blanesburgh Committee will be any more successful 
than their predecessors in achieving this result. They 
have, indeed, somewhat remarkably succeeded in producing 
a unanimous report, which gets over, though it does not 
conceal, the serious differences of opinion among them. 
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But this, we conclude from a reading of the Report, means 
no more than that the Labour representatives have con- 
sented for the time to sink their own views, in return for 
the concession by the other members of a less reactionary 
scheme than might otherwise have been advanced. The 
Report, as it stands, proposes only slight modifications 
in the existing system; but everyone knows that there 
are powerful groups which desire to alter it profoundly 
in both directions, 

The new scheme is thus evidently and openly a com- 
promise, and one in which the dice were heavily loaded 
against the Labour view. For the Labour representatives 
must have been well aware that, if they presented a 
Minority Report, there was no possible chance that the 
Government would carry it out. The majority, therefore, 
was in an exceptionally favourable position, and it is 
not surprising that the Report mainly reflects the views 
of those opposed to the Labour plans. But it is obvious 
that, even if the Government now proceeds to give effect 
to the Report, the fact that it is unanimous will not prevent 
the Labour Party from using the first opportunity to 
modify the resulting legislation. The new Act which 
must be passed by the end of the present year is likely 
to be as temporary as its predecessors. If the Labour 
Party is not in a position to modify it, probably it will 
not be long before the Government itself seeks a further 
amendment of the scheme. 

The impossibility of arriving at a definite solution of 
the problem exists because there are really two sharply 
conflicting views of what a scheme of unemployment 
insurance should be. The present Report is quite explicit 
in its view. It holds that insurance must be mainly 
based on contributions from employers and employed, 
and that the State contribution should not exceed a third 
of the total; that benefits should be on a scale substan- 
tially lower than the wages of the most unskilled kind 
of labour, and that they should be paid only for a limited 
time, and related to a minimum number of contributions 
previously paid; and that the scheme should thus retain 
the essential character of an insurance based mainly on 
the compulsory thrift of the individual. The predominant 
Labour view, on the other hand, is that the ideal is to 
abolish contributions altogether, and raise the whole 
unemployment fund by direct taxation, and that, till this 
ean be done, contributions from employers and workers 
should be as small as possible in relation to the State’s 
share; that benefits should be of an amount adequate 
for full maintenance at a reasonable standard of life, and 
should be paid to all genuine unemployed workers for so 
long as they remain out of work; and that the vital 
matter is rather for the nation to shoulder the respon- 
sibilities of unemployment than for the workman to be 
compelled to make this provision for himself with the 
aid of the State. 

In the last resort, these two views clearly cannot be 
reconciled, though temporary compromises can be made 
between them. Even if the Labour Party come to power 
to-morrow, it obviously would not try at once to apply 
its full scheme, which, in relation to the other projects 
to which it stands committed, would involve too heavy 
a cost to be immediately shouldered. But, no less 
obviously, it would want to take some steps in the direction 
of its ideal, and these steps would be likely to prove 
acutely displeasing to the majority of Conservatives. 
Unemployment insurance, then, despite this unanimous 
Report, is likely to remain a highly controversial matter ; 
and it would be quite wrong to regard the individuals 
who have signed this document as committed to any 

change of view. They have reached a compromise which 
will last, at most, for a few years. Thereafter, the future 
of unemployment provision will be again an open question. 






es 


The most vital issue underlying this agreement to diffe 
is one which is barely mentioned in the Blanes 
Report. What is to be the connection in future betwee, 
the State system of Unemployment Insurance and ty 
Poor Law? The Committee do indeed say that they hope 
the benefits they propose will be enough to prevent th 
great majority of the unemployed from resorting to th 
Poor Law; but they clearly contemplate the continuany 
of such resort both by some for whom the benefits gy 
inadequate and by some who remain unemployed afte 
their claim to benefit has been exhausted. They the 
propose to retain the existing dual system of relief pra. 
tically unchanged, or even to shift the balance towanj 
the Poor Law by abolishing the “* extended benefit ” noy 
in force under the Act of 1925. They would doubtles 
reply that they have conceived the problem in terms of 
a period of “ normal ” unemployment, to which “ extended 
benefit” would not in any case apply. But what is 
“normal” unemployment nowadays; and what prospect 
is there of bringing in at the end of this year a schem 
based on the assumption of “ normalcy ” ? 

For our part, we have always taken strong objections 
to the dual system, and held that, if we are to have a State 
scheme of unemployment insurance, it ought to be on 
such a scale as to cover adequately all the able-bodied 
unemployed, and to remove the need, in their case, for any 
appeal at all to the Guardians. This implies higher scales 
of benefit than the seventeen shillings for a man, plus 
seven shillings for a wife and two shillings for each dependent 
child, which the Committee proposes. It also implies a 
continuance of the benefit for as long as genuine unemploy- 
ment lasts, without reference to the payment of any 
specific number of contributions within a_ prescribed 
period. 

The question of the scale of benefits was clearly con- 
sidered in some detail by the Committee. They wer 
haunted, however, by the fear that a higher scale might 
deter men from seeking work, despite the conclusion, 
apparently forced on them with some reluctance, that the 
existing safeguards against fraudulent claims to benefit 
are quite remarkably efficient. In this connection they 
quote from the secretary of the Charity Organisation 
Society a passage which makes most amusing reading, 
in view of that body’s frequent pronouncements about the 
indiscriminate distribution of “ relief.” The Committee 
asked the C.O.S. to make an investigation. This was 
done, and the material duly collected. ‘ When this 
material was read to our people (the C.O.S.) on Monday 
afternoon last, they were much disappointed at the general 
character of almost all of it. They had hoped that many 
more examples would be forthcoming illustrating the 
criticisms passed upon the present working of unemploy- 
ment insurance by almost everybody who discusses the 
subject.” In face of this tribute, and of the results of 
the other investigations mentioned in the Report, any 
reasonable person will conclude that the safeguards against 
abuse are adequate, and that the frequent newspape 
statements to the contrary are bunkum. But this col 
clusion destroys the main argument against the raising 
of benefits to a reasonable living standard. 

The second argument, which appears to have weighed 
with the Committee against a higher scale is the impos 
sibility of raising the contributions. The new scales 
proposed range from fivepence a week in the case of mea 
to twopence in the case of girls under eighteen. This 
is as much, no doubt, as the worker ought to be ! 
to pay; but does it follow that benefits cannot be raised ! 
Clearly it follows only if there is supposed to be something 
sacred about the limitation of the State contribution 
to one-third of the total. But we cannot see why the 
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State’s proportion could not be increased to, say, one-half, 

without in any way undermining the contributory character 

of the scheme. What is evident is that any considerable 

raising of benefits will have to be at the State’s expense, 

st any rate as long as the scheme as a whole retains its 
t character. 

There is, of course, the alternative that the employer 
should pay, either by means of schemes for special industries 
based on contracting-out of the general scheme, or by 
supplementary schemes for the payment of additional 
benefits. Contracting-out, recognised by the Act of 1920, 
has been in suspense for as long as the Unemployment 
Fund remains in debt. The Committee, while providing 
for the continuance of the two small special schemes which 
now exist, proposes to abolish contracting-out altogether, 
and thus to stop that way of getting higher- benefits for 
particular groups. The way of supplementary schemes 
remains ; but it is not likely to be much used, for employers 
who have to pay to the general fund are usually unwilling 
to subscribe to another as well. There remains no way of 
raising benefits except by direct increase of the State 
contribution. 

This, in our view, the State should be prepared to face. 
Unemployment is either a part of the cost of production, 
which ought to fall upon industry, or a national charge, 
which ought to fall mainly on the State. It is indefensible, 
in either view, to place more than a small share of the 
burden upon the individual worker, who has no control 
whatever over the industry he works in. The Blanesburgh 
Committee has been timid. It has clearly aimed at 
making as small departures as possible from the system 
as it is. The result is that it has failed to propose any 
real solution of the problem presented by the co-existence 
of two disparate and overlapping systems—Unemployment 
Insurance and Poor Law relief. An agreed report on this 
issue was doubtless out of the question: an agreed report 
which leaves it aside cannot be more than a transient 
and unsatisfying compromise. 


THE ALTERNATIVE PRAYER- 
BOOK 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. |] 


T is by an ironical twist of history that the late Mr. John 
Kensit is remotely the parent of the Prayer-book which 
has just been published by the bishops of the Church 

of England. Mr. Kensit, in a mingled mood of fanaticism, 
piety and ignorance, was inspired to protest vehemently 
against the very obvious fact that the Acts of Uniformit 
were not observed in England at the close of the sinctuaath 
century. These Acts—we need only consider those of 
Elizabeth and Charles II—were acts of hope. After the 
disastrous muddle which had been made by Henry, Edward 
and Mary of the reformation in religion and public worship, 
Elizabeth tried to dragoon the English nation into an 
a of agreement. She succeeded in something 
Which she never attempted. She succeeded in persuading 
historians then unborn that there had been a “ reformation 
settlement”; she made it possible for schoolmasters like 
the present Bishop of Norwich to refer gravely to the 
glish religious character, as if it differed greatly from the 
Teligious character of other people. Of course every serious 
student of religion in England knows that since the breach 
with Rome, in spite of Elizabeth, there has never been any 
uniformity in the Church of England in doctrine, in ritual 
or in ceremonial. Those who hallow to the contrary might 
as well believe that, since the Volstead Amendment was 
added to the Constitution of the United States, nothing but 
ow a magnesia has passed the lips of any American 
Still, in spite of the facts, many more or less uneducated 
t lishmen—like the late John Kensit and the present 
p of Norwich—believe that there was once a blessed 


golden when all parsons did the same things in the same 
way, and that way a good sober English way. John Kensit 
had some excuse. When he agitated, the divergences in 
the celebration of public worship were very extreme— 
extremer than they had been since the days of Laud, or 
of Cosin, who made Durham Cathedral brilliant with candles. 
In the middle of last century a great many persons were 
dissatisfied with the conduct of public worship in English 
churches. It was dull. It was stuffy. It was remarkably 
free from any «sthetic appeal. Two schools of reformers 
(or rebels) arose. One went to the continent and borrowed 
what it could from the sister Church of Rome. The other 
dug into old books and restored that type of worship which 
had gone to pieces in the reign of award VI. Both 
schools were persecuted and prosecuted. The result of the 

rsecution was popularity, especially in the slums of 

ndon. The result of the prosecution was a mass of 
conflicting, contradictory legal decisions from courts which 
had the unenviable privilege of issuing judgments which 
no one, outside their own officials, respected. After the 

rsecution had failed, and the prosecution had been 
aughed out of court, came Mr. John Kensit’s (with whom 
was Sir William Harcourt) agitation. The Romanisers 
had become more Roman ; the mediaevalists were making 
a great many churches far more attractive than any London 
theatre. Something obviously had to be done. Mr. Kensit 
brawled, and his followers brawled. There was all the stench 
and noise of an anti-popery crusade and none of the reality; 
but the alarming fact was once more disclosed that the 
services of the Book of Common Prayer were susceptible 
of very different methods of performance, and were, in 
fact, (as had been the case since 1549) very differently 
performed. 

So at last came the Royal Commission. 
1906 that: 

The law of public worship in the Church of England is too narrow 
for the religious life of the present generation. It needlessly 
condemns much which a great section of churchpeople, including 
many of her most devoted members, value . . . In an age which 
has witnessed an extraordinary revival of spiritual life and activity 
the Church has had to work under regulations fitted for a different 
condition of things, without that power of self-adjustment which 
is inherent in the conception of a living Church... It is... 
incongruous that the precise and uniform requirements which 
were in harmony with the Elizabethan ideas of administration 
should still stand as the rule for the public worship of the Church, 
under altered conditions and amidst altered ways of thought. 

Hence the present proposal for a revised Prayer-Book. 
It is noteworthy that the Commissioners pay lip-service 
to the old fallacy that the Elizabethan settlement was 
*‘in harmony ” with something. It was, of course, resented 
both by Papist and Puritan ; but, as it was largely respon- 
sible for the colonisation of America, Englishmen should 
eng eee | be grateful to it. The result of the Commission 
as been that the lay Assembly of the Church of England 
and the Convocations have worked together to produce a 
book which shall be more in harmony with the needs 
of to-day. 

And now the book is in existence, what can we make of 
it? First it is plain that those responsible for its existence 
are none too sure of its beauty. This new book is not a 
substitute for the old, it is an alternative. Its use in 
any parish depends on the wish of the minister and of 
the parochial church council ; if these authorities disagree, 
the Bishop is to intervene. What happens when neither the 
minister nor the people agree with the Bishop we are not 
told, but can guess. Few critics will agree that the alterna- 
tive book either meets the needs of to-day more than the 
old Prayer-Book, or will in any degree resolve the con- 
troversies between the extreme Catholic and the extreme 
Protestant parties in the Church of England. To take 
the second point first. The position of the Catholic party 
in the Church of England is too often misunderstood and 
misstated. The other day a newspaper spoke of the new 
Prayer-Book as “legalising” vestments. Now it cannot 
be too plainly stated that the large majority of the clergy 
who call themselves Anglo-Catholic (and they have a far 
stronger and more formidable backing of laymen than is 
generally realised) believe that they are under the most 
solemn obligations to do what they do. They believe that 
the ceremonial practised in their churches is the duty of 
every parish priest ; but they agree that, owing to the gross 
and almost universal neglect of that duty for generations, 
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it would be unreasonable and undesirable to force the 
yee arg of it on unwilling Protestant clergymen. 

t is plain, then, that the Catholic party can gain nothing 

by the acceptance of this book. It gives a rather timid, 
and at times very indefinite and unsatisfactory, sanction to 
certain ceremonies which they already believe that they 
are not entitled but obliged to perform. 

Nor does the new book please the Protestants. Although 
the new Mass is not in the least Popish (as the Bishop of 
Gloucester pointed out in a letter to the Times), and 
goes no further than the liturgies already used in Scotland, 
America and South Africa (where the churches have plenty 
of Protestant members) it has been received extremely 
badly ; and is it worth while affronting even a small and 
ignorant body of churchpeople for the sake of a permissive 
use? The Anglo-Catholics have never asked for an 
official revision of the Prayer-Book—they have followed the 
Carolines by making their own improvements—and if the 
present Mass, so frankly Roman in its theology, pleases 
the Protestants more than a liturgy framed on the ancient 
liturgies of the undivided Church, why disturb a sect in 
the Church which will disappear through a gradual 
realisation that it has no force or meaning in the modern 
world ? 

Is the new book, then, in any way more in harmony with 
the world of to-day? Popular attention has naturally been 
fastened on the proposed alterations in the Marriage Service ; 
and those alterations have generally met with approval. 
Why, it is impossible to guess. They are at once timid 
and Victorian. At no period of our history, since the 
Restoration, has plain language been more in fashion 
than it is in the England of to-day ; yet the Church authori- 
ties choose this moment to modify the plain language and 
excellent sense of the old Prayer-Book on matrimony : 

Holy Matrimony is commanded of St. Paul to be honourable 
among all men; and, therefore, is not by any to be enterprised, 
nor taken in hand, unadvisedly, lightly, or wantonly, to satisfy 
men’s carnal lusts and appetites, tke rute beasts that have no 
understanding. 

The new order proposes to leave out the words after 
“wantonly.” If we turn to the latest guide book to a good 
time* we find this statement of Mrs. Russell’s : 

Marriage was, and still is, in the main a sexual compact, entered 
into because the man and woman concerned could, in the delicate 
phraseology of the ascetics, no longer restrain their carnal desires. 

Here we have a contemporary author agreeing with the 
old Prayer-Book that many ple may be tempted to 
marry “like brute beasts.” hy should the church cease 
to warn them of the dangers attendant on that surrender ? 

Again what modern needs are met by the permission to 
use “‘extempore” prayer? The most vital and active 
among the Dissenters have been gradually moving towards 
a fixed form of prayer; men with a real gift for extempore 
prayer are extremely uncommon and will use it, as the late 
Father Stanton did, whether or no bishops or assemblies 
give them leave. Men who think they have a gift for 
extempore prayer are distressingly common ; and were kept 
in order under the old rule. Will their release from re- 
striction really do anything to placate or convert that 
obstinate entity, the modern mind ? 

But what about the antiquated language in the Prayer- 
Book ? Is it not true that much of the services might be 
still in Latin for all the sense that simple people make out 
of them? Here we touch a much more difficult problem, 
Certainly since the craft of reading has widened, and the 
scope of reading narrowed (for an alarming number of people, 
certainly in the country, read nothing but the newspapers) 
the English of the Prayer-Book has become more difficult 
to understand. But the proposed revision really does 
nothing to remove those difficulties. What is gained, for 
instance, if a man declares he will “‘ honour ”’ his wife, instead 

of “‘worshipping” her? If any mayor or magistrate may 
still be worshipped, surely a man’s wife may? If any change 
was to be made on these lines, it would have to be far more 
drastic. A complete rewriting—and in particular a retrans- 
lation of the Psalter—would be necessary if every sentence 
of the Prayer-Book was to be made immediately intelligible 
to the men and women who after they leave school read 
nothing but The News of the World and The Daily Mirror. 
A much better way of meeting this problem would be that 





* The Right to be Happy. 
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parish priests —_ Some some of their far too n 
sermons to simple explanations of the lan of 
Prayer-Book, and to an exposition of those eee - 
dours and delights which many church-goers appreciate, 
even when they do not precisely understand them. 


As it is, too many of the alterations in language made jy 
the new book betray a poor ear for rhythm and caleeal And 
the rubrics have some dreadful instances of bad Engl 
for example: ‘“ Days are accounted to belong either to (a) 
Holy-days ; (b) Special days; or (c) Ordinary days”; 
again, “If any question arise as to the manner of doj 
anything”; or “the Sacrament so reserved shall not be 
brought into connection with any service or ceremony.” 
Another rubric has the word “ doubtfulness,”’ and an 
perpetuates the sixteenth century use of the word “Curate”. 
while the wording of too many of them seems to reflect the 
controversies of the moment in a manner that will prove 
exasperating to future generations, just as the “ Diack 
rubric ” of the old Prayer-Book is exasperating to this, 


Of some of the alterations and additions it is more difficult 
to speak certainly. A collect, to be judged properly, must 
be heard ; but so far as a reader can judge, many of the new 
ones are thoroughly satisfactory. Here, indeed, and in the 
large selection of new epistles and gospels, in the additions 
to the Burial Office, and the form for the burying of children, 
are the only admirable and welcome features of the new book, 
The growing number of worshippers who go to church on 
some week-days deserved a change from the Sunday service 
which is now their staple fare, and this book gives them, 
in an authorised form, the change which some bishops had 
already sanctioned in their dioceses. While, however, 
the English of the new collects is occasionally fine and 
generally adequate, the revisers have failed, as any one 
might have told them they would fail, in their efforts to 
make alterations in the established rite. There is Dominical 
authority—which these revisers might have remembered— 
for the statement that the man who puts new cloth on an old 
garment is asking for schism. Of such schism we could 
find many instances ; but must be satisfied with a few. In 
the old marriage service the “ procreation of children” 
is twice mentioned—marriage “was ordained for the 
procreation of children ” and, in the collect, “ assist with 
thy blessing these two persons, that they may both be 
fruitful in the procreation of children.” In the revised 
order these passages become “ for the increase of mankind 
according to the will of God” and “ bestow, we beseach 
Thee, upon these two persons the heritage and gift of 
children.” What is the matter with the word, “ pro- 
creation” ? Is it suggested that the bride and bridegroom 
of to-day know less than did their Elizabethan ancestor 
of the part played by parents in the arrival of children? 
Or that they have an p see right to be more abashed at 
the mention of it ? The alteration strikes us as a piece of 
foolish Victorianism. Sometimes the revisers have no eat 
for the cadence of words. Since aviation has become 
common, many ministers have altered the — in the 
Litany “ that it may please thee to preserve all that travel by 
land, or by water ” to “ travel by land, or by water, or by 
air.” The revisers propose “ all that travel by land, air, ot 
water.” The omission of the repeated prapechin, “ by 
ruins the rhythm ; and this is not the only place in which we 
suspect the revisers of being ignorant of the fact that 
Elizabethan punctuation (as has been proved surely by 
Dr. Dover Wilson in the New Shakespeare) was an indication 
of how sentences were to be enunciated, not a mere grall- 
matical accompaniment to the words. Another instance 
of the same bad fault is to be found in the new petition for 
the “‘ forces of the King by sea, land and air,” which 
read “* by sea, on land and in the air.” 

These things are, if you like, trivialities. What of the 
claim that this new book meets the needs of the modem 
man? The most distinctive mark of the modern man 5 
we suppose, that he is not present at church services at 
except in very infinitesimal numbers. But, if we take the 
general trend of the modern thought towards 0 
religion, we shall be forced to admit that the — 
Englishman, whatever his personal faith, , respects 
religion which preaches brotherhood and insists on super 
natural sanctions. A man who values brotherhood, ! 
has no need for supernatural sanctions, wants no re 
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Aman who wants to indulge his sense of the supernatural 
in solitude, and does not care for his fellows, has no need of 
i religion. But many men, adherents to no 

ion, will welcome the help of a church which teaches 
the truth that no man can claim God as his father who 
to call the coal-hewer his brother. That is the 

‘gion of thousands of Anglicans, Dissenters and Papists 
Will it be helped at all by the adoption of this new 


Prayer Book? Will the new book advance, that is, the 
Christian Socialism of men like the late Scott Holland, 


Dolling, Stanton and Stewart Headlam, or the living Charles 
Gore? We can see but few signs that it will. There are 
additional prayers—which could be, and have been, author- 
ised already, dealing with the difficulties of modern industry. 
But on the whole, a heavy pedantry seems to us to have 
left out most of the more hopeful occasions of reminding 
churchpeople that they are but a small part of the Kingdom 
of God. 


THE GAME 


HE novelists, I think, have seriously libelled the 

T human race. They have made man spend too 

much of his time in love and too little of it in sport. 

And if occasionally they show him in the grip of some 
other ruling passion than love, it is usually political or 
commercial ambition, miserliness, patriotism, adventurous- 
ness, religious idealism, or devotion to his art. Seldom, 
except in a school story, do we find man the player of 
games figuring as the hero. No great English novel has 
yet been written on Association football. Yet even a 
glance at the newspapers will suggest that Association 
football must be engrossing the imaginations of hundreds 
of thousands of modern Englishmen. This, I think, is 
unfortunate. It would be better if everybody was interested 
in Rugby. That, however, may be merely a personal 
prejudice. It is difficult not to believe that the kind of 
football that was played at one’s own school is the only 
kind worth playing. Still, no one who went to Twickenham 
on Saturday to see the international match between 
England and Ireland could be left in much doubt as to 
which was the perfect football game. The only doubt 
left in my own mind was whether Rugby is not too dangerous 
a game—for the spectators. Nietzsche advised us to live 
dangerously, but I doubt if even he would have approved 
of our voluntarily undergoing so terrific an experience as 
attending a great Rugby football match. Human beings 
were surely not meant for such harrowing ordeals. 

There was, unfortunately, no gentle gradualness of 
introduction to the heat of the game. No sooner had the 
game begun than it was as if a pot of ice-cold water had 
in less than a second boiled and bubbled over furiously. 
As the Irish charged down the field and, broken again and 
again, fought their way foot by foot in the effort to force 
themselves with a small egg-shaped ball over the English line, 
and as the English in their white jerseys, gradually thrust 
them back till they in turn were the charging regiment, 
it was difficult not to feel that here at last the supreme 
crisis in history had arrived. At a great game of Associa- 
tion football it is necessary for the spectators to keep up 
their spirits with a whirling of buzzers every time anybody 
touches the ball. A few people had brought buzzers 
with them to Twickenham, but how inadequately that 
Prestissimo corncrake-music seemed to express the head- 
over-heels tumble of apprehension and wild hope that 
races through the bosom at a Rugby match! The truth 
8s, Rugby is so exciting that the spectators dare not give 
Way to their excitement. The only hope is never to shout 
until you have either to shout or to burst, and to try to 
keep Temembering that what you are watching is only a 
game and not a life-and-death struggle between heroes 
and villains in real life. 


That, I think, is why the young man beside me—and 
there must have been thousands more who were doing the 
same thing—was careful to applaud every fine piece of 
play on either side impartially. I confess I felt more than 
once the reproof of his sportsmanship. I am _ utterly 
incapable of this god-like attitude to Rugby football. 
I can applaud with anybody at a cricket match or in a 
theatre; but at Rugby the clapping of hands seems too 
tepid as a tribute to one’s own side and too angelic as a 
tribute to the other. Enthusiasm expresses itself rather 
in a series of inarticulate noises, ranging from ejaculations 
under the breath (often phrased with piety) to animal 
cries and nightmare roars. Occasionally the passion of 
the spectator forms itself into words, as when one of them 
kept inciting his side: “Souse ’em! Souse’em! Rattle 
*em under!” But for the most part, for all the words 
that were spoken, the spectators might as well have been 
wolves, lions, seals, foxes, rooks, and singing mice. Not 
that they were uproarious: on the contrary, they were 
almost stoical (considering the temptation) in their self- 
repression ; but enthusiasm would keep breaking in—and 
breaking out, as when the English were attacking the 
Irish line, and, as the ball passed from flying man to 
flying man across the field, the whole team seemed to 
consist of racing three-quarters. But, as each man caught 
the ball, an Irishman was upon him, and the next man 
fell under another, and his successor under another, till 
by the time of the next scrummage there was scarcely 
a man on either side who had not been engaged in a moment’s 
fierce duel. Had I been given to applause, even I could 
scarcely have withheld a tribute to the enemy on that 
occasion. England is England, and Ireland is Ireland, 
and never the twain shall meet, but, etc., etc. 

It is odd that human beings should be able to combine 
the passionate desire for their own side to win with this 
recurrent sense of admiration of the other side. Some 
men are able to preserve this glorious doubl mindedness 
even in war—the records of the airmen in the last war 
show this—but it always seems miraculous rather than 
natural. The miracle is certainly accomplished in the 
noble hostilities of Rugby football. The French, it is 
said, have not yet accustomed themselves to the code, 
and, being rather new to the game, some of the spectators 
find it difficult to realise that a man can be your enemy 
and your friend at the same time. The marvellous thing 
is that, for the most part, even the players should be able 
to preserve the double sense of war and peace through 
rushes and hand-to-hand fights that. you would imagine, 
would make even a peaceably-inclined human being see 
red. There is no cessation of the strain for an hour and 
a-half, save for the half-time interval, and those other 
intervals when a wounded man lies on the ground and 
his friends gather round him and rub his muscles or pull 
his limbs back into position. There is fierceness in every 
line-out as the men throw themselves on the ball and on 
each other. There is fierceness in every scrummage as 
each man strains his whole being like blinded Samson, 
pushing, kicking, wheeling, and, a moment later, flinging 
himself, like a wave against a breakwater, on men fighting 
as desperately to break through in one direction as he is 

fighting to break through on the other. 

The struggle between England and Ireland, indeed, was 
like the struggle between the irresistible force and the 
immovable mass. Or rather it was like a struggle between 
two irresistible forces, each of which became irresistible 
in turn and was sweeping on to victory when some genius 
in the defence turned the tide and another irresistible force 
drove the game back into the mists at the far end of the 
field. There can seldom have been teams that were more 
equal and that at the same time broke through each other 
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or drove each other backwards and forwards so often and 
so swiftly. So equal were they that it would not have 
been surprising if neither side had scored. And, possibly, 
there was luck as well as art in each of the scores on both 
sides. But for the luck of a penalty-kick, Stephenson could 
not have kicked that beautiful goal from almost halfway 
down the field, when the ball bounced on the crossbar 
and toppled over. But for a lucky misjudgment on the part 
of the Irish full-back such as never had happened to him 
before, England would not have scored her first try. 
The next try, scored by Ireland, seemed as ambiguous, 
since two teams came rushing and tumbling over the line, 
with every man who could get near it clutching at the 
ball, and, as Englishman and Irishman fell on it in an 
attempt to embrace it on the grass, you could not 
have been sure what had happened till the referee 
pointed with outstretched arm to the Irishman and gave 
his decision. As for the last try, I did not see it in the 
mist, but some of those who did say that it, too, was 
lucky. 

Or, if there was one figure of genius that, as well as 
luck, turned the scale, it was the English half-back, Young. 
I see that some of the critics say that he passed badly in 
the first half; but, in the last twenty minutes of the 
game, he was a dozen men in himself, cunning as Ulysses, 
unseizable as Proteus, am eel, a flash of lightning, sur- 
passing Sir Boyle Roche’s bird in his gift for being in two 
places at once. Again and again, the Irish, fierce in their 
effort to win till the last whistle, fought the English back 
and seemed incapable of being turned back, when Young, 
picking up the ball from the heels of his forwards, was 
off round the scrummage, dodging this man, eluding that 
one, and, with men tumbling all around him and just 
before he himself was tumbled among them, passing the 
ball to a player who, seized and whirled to earth, passed 
it to another who, wrapped round by an enemy, passed 
it to another who kicked it into touch and safety. Here 
were skill and daring as beautiful as victory itself. “ It 
wasn’t England that beat you,” said an Englishman to 
an Irishman modestly after the match; “it was the 
Cantonese.” For, unless I am mistaken, the player who 
was chosen for the place Young filled as a substitute had 
been called up to go off with the forces to Shanghai. 

On these matters I write as an ignoramus, and as one 
who has seen few Rugby football matches since his teens, 
and whose memories of the game mostly go back to his 
school days. But even so comparatively indifferent a 
spectator as I could not but be aware of a strange tumult 
in the breast as I watched the swift alterations of this 
desperate game. As for the rest of the forty thousand, 
some with white hairs, some in the flush of boyhood, it was 
obvious that here was a consuming passion, as absorbing 
as the love of money or the love of fame. What man, as 
he looked on at that interlocked struggle of Titans, cared 
one way or the other about the revision of the Prayer Book, 
or who was Prime Minister, or remembered that there was 
such a person as Mussolini or Trotsky ? For them there 
was nothing in the world but football, and the game 
played itself over in their imaginations all the way home, 
and after they had gone home, and when they were lying 
in bed waiting for sleep. And, every now and then till 
they die, the game will revive in their minds, and, when 
they find a friend who is not bored by such things—or 
even when they don’t—they will talk about it, and remember 
with a smile Stephenson’s goal and the exquisite trickery 
of Young, and the touch-judge who was toppled over into 
the straw in a rush of the players. And some people will 
think them bores, and others will envy them. But while 
memory holds, they themselves, will be very, very happy. 


Y. ¥. 


i. 


OUR HOME GROWN SUGAR 


T Cantley, in Norfolk, I saw a number of moto. 
A *buses outside the great sugar beet factory, and 


asked what they were doing there. “ They fete, 
men from the surrounding villages and take them hom 
again,” was the reply. “ This is a seasonal job and they 
would be no advantage in building round the place, 
work day and night for three months on end.” 

It is a short season, little more than a hundred dg 
starting in October, when a great part of arable land shoul 
be cleared and ploughed, and ending in January ; while jt 
goes on, sugar beet factories, of which there are now fourteey 
in Great Britain, are never at rest. They employ seve, 
or eight thousand men at a decent wage, consid 
above that fixed for the farms by agricultural Wage 
Committees. Production is booming. 
some 175,000 acres will be under sugar beet in the summer 
before us (there were only sixteen thousand in 1928) and 
the sugar production should equal a ton an acre, or, in 
other words, about 10 per cent. of our annual consumption 
of sugar. This is not a very large proportion, but there is 
every sign of a rapid increase, because while existing fac- 
tories are in the course of enlargement, three new ones have 
been planned. There can be no doubt about the benefit 
that the country will derive from an industry that saves 
part of an import of about a million pounds a week. It 
brings some expansion to the restricted life of the agricul- 
tural labourer, provides the farmer with a paying crop 
beyond the reach of the worst class of middleman, and 
insures for the ground on which it is raised the deep cultiva- 
tion and heavy manuring that have a definite effect when 
in the ordinary course of crop rotation corn replaces roots. 

Present conditions have not been reached without a han 
struggle. While the Customs duty on sugar was still high, 
in 1922, the Government of the day decided to remit excise 
duty on home-grown sugar, but this was not enough, and as 
the existing Customs duty was further reduced by the 
Labour Party in 1924, even this insufficient benefit was 
halved. Thereupon the Labour Government decided to grant 
a diminishing subsidy, spread over a period of ten years, 
but before its good intentions could be transferred to the 
Statute Book Mr. MacDonald went out and Mr. Baldwin 
came in. The needs of the hour prevailed ; the Conserva- 
tive Party decided that the Labour policy was good, and 
passed the British Sugar (Subsidy) Act of 1924. This 
grants a subsidy on sugar for ten years—19s. 6d. per cwt. 
from September, 1924, to October Ist, 1928; 13s. per cwt. 
from then till October Ist, 1981; and 6s. 6d. per cwt 
from 1981 to October Ist, 1984, when the Act will lapse. 
These rates vary for sugar of differing degrees of polaris 
tion and for molasses, according to their content of 
sweetening matter. In order to have the benefit of the 
subsidy, manufacturers must pay in the first period 
minimum price of 44s. per ton on a basis of a 154 per ceat 
sugar content of beet, with threepence a ton more or les 
for over one-tenth per cent. of sugar content above 
below the fixed percentage. A method of testing is st 
out and must be observed. 

To earn the subsidy 75 per cent. of the plant and 
machinery installed in any factory must be of British 
manufacture, unless the Minister of Agriculture sees fit 
make some exception ; if he has the will he has the power. 

The British farmer is raising an average of eight tons of 
beet to the acre, and, speaking generally, an acre of beet 
produces a ton of sugar, together with valuable residues ® 
the way of molasses and beet slices from which the great 
part of the sugar has been extracted. Even the tailings ® 
leaves that are taken off on the farm have a definite — 
value, while the slices mixed with molasses are 50 full 
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gutriment that there is a big American demand. At the 

t time the greater part of the produce is exported, 
and British farmers who would like to buy these slices 
must in many cases go unsatisfied. So they import feeding 
stuffs from America instead! Quem Deus vult perdere. 

The farmer with his eight tons at 51s. a ton and a possible 
increase on that if he gets a really good sugar content, as 
many men did in the season that has just passed, is in a 
fortunate position, because the cultivation that is required 
to produce a paying crop is very beneficial to the corn that 
sueceeds—the estimated increase ranges somewhere between 
10 and 15 per cent. Another fact of importance is that 
where sugar beet is grown more men must be employed, 
because a higher standard of farming is required ; but the 
farmer will not be afraid of employing extra labour when he 
knows that a certain number of his men will be available 
for the factory in the season when he has least need for 
their services. 

One of the dangers before the industry is that men will 
seek to grow beet on land that is not really suitable, and in 
this case, of course, they will lose money. Great care is 
necessary in the selection of fields, but it is fair to say that 
in the matter of beet growing, as in the matter of corn 
growing, our land in this country is superior to much of that 
in Western Europe on which the average production is 
higher than our own. There is no doubt that the best 
possible use is not made of England’s farm land; for 
example, in Germany seventy people are fed from an average 
hundred acres, while we feed no more than forty-five. 
Again, Germany is producing nearly twice as many tons of 
beet to the acre as we are—to be quite accurate, about 
13.5 to our 8. Yet they admit over there that our output 
ought to be larger than theirs, and they have a further 
disadvantage in a hard climate that compels them to lift 
their crop before November is far advanced, because there 
isa danger of having it frozen into the ground if they delay. 
It is reasonable to expect that if the Germans had a soil 
equal to our own they would double our present output ; 
consequently, there is no reason why we should not double 
it too, provided we have the best seeds and the most 
approved methods of cultivation. In these directions 
considerable research is being carried out. 

While the subsidy lasts—i.e., for another seven years—it 
should be not only possible to make beet a paying proposi- 
tion to all concerned, but to absorb the whole of the unem- 

ployed at the local Labour Exchanges during the season 
when the activity of the factories is at its height. Inci- 
dentally the Goods Departments of the railway lines derive 
increasing benefit from the traffic. 

There was a rumour that efforts had been made to 
prevent the employment of agricultural labour in the 
factories because the farmers were afraid that the dis- 
parity between agricultural and factory wages would 
create widespread discontent. Careful inquiry through 
good authority shows that this rumour is not very well 
founded. Men were refused employment in the building 
of certain factories, but it is stated authoritatively that the 
Ministry of Agriculture looks most sympathetically upon 
the employment of the agricultural worker during the 
season when the sugar is being produced from the beets, 
and hopes that this employment will be of advantage both 
to the labourer and to the farmer for whom he works. 

There has been a curious gathering of the nations in 
English Sugar beet factories. The first was erected by 
Dutchmen ; they have built two since then, are proceeding 
with a fourth and are managing another. Americans, 

Frenchmen, Hungarians, and Czecho-Slovaks 
are also managing or designing factories and training 
British workers, and there is a great deal of foreign money in 
the ind P sala cy 

ustry, though the biggest financier in the business 





is Lord Weir. This situation is not altogether without its 
dangers, because we have to remember that the subsidy is 
diminishing more rapidly than the output per acre is 
increasing, and while the present profits must be very high, 
in future they will be liable to greater fluctuations. On this 
account we may be quite sure that very many fully equipped 
factories will be turned into limited liability companies, to 
which the farmer will receive a special invitation to 
subscribe, because it is not at all unlikely that when the 
subsidy goes, the disinterested gentlemen from the Con- 
tinent will go with it, taking a sufficient quantity of Treasury 
notes to console them for their loss. In the interests of 
the farming community, to say nothing of the general 
investor, this matter will need careful watching. Yet in 
spite of the diminishing subsidy it is likely that in the end 
sugar beet will become a most important industry in this 
country ; because for years past we have been importing 
nearly half the sugar we use in the form of Continental 
grown beet-sugar, raised under conditions that we can 
readily rival and can sometimes excel. The excellent 
arrangement by which the farmer derives his profit from 
sugar content as well as yield has stimulated him to do 
his best. 

It is a far cry from 1911 when the old Board of Agriculture 
carried out experiments at seven different centres and 
proved the possibility of growing beet with as high a sugar 
content as the Continental fields could show; but when 
Cantley started in 1911, unaided by subsidy, four years’ 
labour yielded only a loss. There is a certain matter for 
hard thinking in this history of a young industry that with 
State aid can be brought to give, in the form of public 
benefit, more than it has received. For we have to re- 
member that advantage is derived not only from the 
employment, and from the reduction of our foreign food 
bill, but from the quality of the food produced. One hears 
it stated that a great part of the sugar we buy to-day is the 
result of the union of hydrochloric acid with common starch, 
and if this is so there must be many of us who would prefer 
to continue our subscription to the subsidy, even though 
in the long run it yields much of its benefits to astute 


gentlemen whose origin is Continental. 
8. L. B. 


Correspondence 


THE LABOUR PARTY AND THE FARMER 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

~S1r,—Mr. Dallas has singularity of method. He ignores the 
main point of my first letter and then refers your readers to 
the party pamphlet. He does not even oblige with the actual 
quotation, which I will supply. At page 21, the pamphlet 
says that the proposed Wheat Board would absorb the whole 
marketable quantity of British wheat “at prices in con- 
formity with the published prices of imported wheat.” In 
other words, the farmer will be paid in accordance with the 
c.i.f. value of the imports. This returns us to the original 
position. If economies are effected the farmer must receive 
less; if, as is most likely, the cost is greater, the consumer 
will suffer accordingly. Mr. Dallas may wriggle as he likes 
with me, but his colleagues are evidently troubled, for the 
Socialist Review for February admits an article by Mr. Montague 
Fordham advocating a return to the principle of guaranteed 
prices which Mr. Dallas and his colleagues condemned in 1919. 
The proposition of Mr. Fordham will certainly prove more 
attractive to the countryside than that of Mr. Dallas, and is, 
of course, not inconsistent with social democracy, but there 
are grave economic and political difficulties which wil] need 
exploration. 

Mr. Dallas again fails to supply any names of persons in the 
war-controls of the grain and meat trades to set against those 
I advanced, and proceeds to assert that if comparable qualities 
are taken under similar conditions, it is not true, as Sir Herbert 
Robson and Mr. Broomhall told the Food Commission, that 
on nine days out of ten wheat can be bought for less, bar transit 


costs, in Liverpool than in the countries of production. This 
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statement of the trade evidently surprised the Commission, 
but they had to face it, and on page 65 of the Report will be 
found a table comparing the prices at Liverpool and New York, 
on ten different dates, of No. 2 Hard Winter Wheat, with the 
result that, calculated on ex ship values, Liverpool is in every 
instance lower than New York. Here we have “ comparable 
values under similar conditions.” But it is no less true with 
respect to the Canadian standard grades, and remarkably so 
with regard to the River Plate. It can be easily verified in 
the daily Press. The price of “ Winnipeg May” on Friday, 
February 11th, was 137} cents. On the same day at the Baltic 
No. 1 Manitoba was sold ex s.s. Antonina (arrived) at 57s. 4}d., 
and the quotation for the same grade afloat at Liverpool was 
56s. Mr. Horning’s report to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
gives 14s. 3d. as the cost from a central Canadian farm to the 
River Mersey. A simple calculation will show the margin 
in favour of Liverpool. The causes are various and can hardly 
be established deductively, but a reference to the Argentine 
wheat shipments in Saturday’s Times will show 110,000 quarters 
to U.K. ports, 303,000 to the Continent, 60,000 to non-European 
destinations, and 372,000 to “‘ orders.” A substantial part of 
this last may arrive here under conditions entailing speedy 
sale at a margin of loss. 

Broadly speaking, Liverpool and London are the world’s 
two greatest markets for clearing surplus shipments and 
** parcels,”’ and Mr. Dallas will have to show how this advantage 
can be retained under his scheme. His reference to bread 
is interesting, but does not help his case. Britain bakes among 
the best bread in the world, and the prices are astonishingly 
less than in the producing countries (see Food Commission, 
Minutes of Evidence, Mr.:Hobley, C.W.S. wheat buyer). I 
have read the Linlithgow Report very closely, but the main 
facts are out of date to-day. The problem is not now how to 
produce more food, but how to sell the present copious output 
without considerable loss to many growers. Space forbids 
any analysis of the meat trade, but if Mr. Dallas cares to study 
the Memorandum which I submitted to the Food Commission, 
and which they published as a special appendix, and quoted 
some half-dozen times in their Report, he will probably learn 
more of Smithfield than he knows to-day. I there said of the 
New Zealand Meat Board that, while such instruments are 
effective in times of shortage, they are very clumsy and costly 
weapons in times of plenty. The New Zealand farmers are 
just finding this out. It is no good Mr. Dalias visiting Adelaide 
House ; he should go to Tooley Street. There he will learn 
how the encrgetic Danes skimmed the cream off the butter 
market, while the poor farmers ‘“ down below ” were listening 
to their ill-informed politicians. 

Lastly, he refers to meeting me in elections. I only remember 
him once, when engaged at great expense to myself in fighting 
the continuance of the Food Ministry. I shall be profoundly 
satisfied if in any future electioneering my influence carries 
“no greater weight” than it did on that occasion, for the 
gentleman Mr. Dallas came to support was among the vanquished, 
and by the substantial majority of 3,975.—Yours, etc., 

70 Long Lane, J. J. Terretr. 

Smithfield Market. 


To the Editor of Tux New STaTESMAN. 


Str,—-So far Mr. Dallas has left us in the dark as to one of the 
most vital points in this controversy, viz., the price to be secured 
for British-grown wheat; and now gaily tells you that he has 
dealt with all the points and finishes his “‘ share of the contro- 
versy.”” Is not the matter too important for the chairman of the 
Policy Committee to be let off so lightly ?_ In his last letter, Mr. 
Dallas says that “the Norfolk farmers are adequately safe- 
guarded as far as the price of their wheat is concerned.” After 
very careful search the only proposal I can find in the published 
policy is *“‘ That the whole marketable quantity of British wheat 
is, week by week, to be absorbed at prices in conformity with the 
published prices of imported wheat,” (p. 21). 

The Policy wisely provides for the elimination of all wasteful 
handling of imported wheat, and the inauguration of scientific 
marketing. It is therefore clear that, in the long run, the price 
of the imported article will be governed, not by the cost of 
wheat production in Britain, but by the cost of production in the 
great world wheat regions, plus cost of non-wasteful transit 
and distribution. It is up to Mr. Dallas to show how the policy 
price, based upon these conditions, can be regarded as adequately 
safeguarding the British grower. Even with wages at their 
present miserable level it is obvious that the cost of wheat 
growing here is at least 50 per cent. greater than, e.g., in Canada. 
If wages are to be adequate (“* adequate price ” being meaning- 


—— 


less unless) some sort of protective arrangement appears to be 
inescapable, and nothing can be gained by jibbing at the di 
And it seems to be equally inescapable that no protective 
ment can possibly be equitable without unification of the industry 
as is frankly admitted and proposed in the declared Party Policy 
in the practically parallel case of coal.—Yours, etc., 

Hemel Hempstead, Herts. JESSE Hawes, 

February 12th. 


[This correspondence must now be regarded as closed— 


Ep. N.S.] 
COPYRIGHT IN U.S.A. 


To the Editor of Twe NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—I am glad to see your reference to the disabilities of 
British authors in the matter of copyright protection in th 
U.S.A., but in fairness to the many reputable American publishes 
it should be made clear that they are in no way a stumbling block 
to reform. On the contrary, American publishers. as a body, an 
giving their wholehearted support to the copyright Bill noy 
before Congress, one of the main objects of which is to enable 
the United States of America to sign the Berne Conventioy 
which automatically ensures copyright protection in all the 
countries of the signatories. 

The position of America in regard to copyright and literary 
piracy is examined at some length in The Truth about ishing, 
but in my temporary absence abroad, I am unable to give the 
exact reference.—Yours, etc., STANLEY Unwin, 

Lenzerheide. 

February 9th, 


BOWDLERISATION 


To the Editor of Tak NEw STATESMAN. 


Str,—Your reviewer’s remarks on Bowdlerisation, in his 
review of Pablo de Segovia, in your issue of February 5th, ar 
very much to the point. I have seen no advertisements of the 
book in question, but I should be greatly surprised if such 
advertisements informed the potential buyer that the particular 
version is expurgated—not to say emasculated. 

Often enough—I speak from sad experience—readers buy the 
much-advertised translation of this or that foreign classic, in 
the belief that they are buying the complete text, only to find 
that they have had palmed off on them, not what they wanted 
to read, but what, in your reviewer’s words, the book editor and 
the publisher think they ought to read. For example, I se 
advertised the Complete Works of Martial ; and I find that th 
edition is indeed complete, but that quite a number of the 
Epigrams are left in the original Latin. Again, I find that ina 
** complete ” translation of Catullus the translator avoids some 
of the grossnesses of the original by such devices as changing 
Iuventi into puella (Poem XLVIII), which, as a witty Frenchman 
said of one of his own countrymen who had translated Catullus 
in like manner, “‘ donne 4 un Romain sans pudeur air et le ton 
galant d'un marquis du temps de la Régence.” 

Further, one sees advertised ‘‘ unexpurgated editions” of 
Petronius and Suetonius. But I very much doubt whether any 
comparatively cheap, unexpurgated version of Petronius o 
Suetonius—or of Catullus or Martial, for that matter—is likely 
to be published in English. 

The point I wish to make is this: Many of us buy books— 
until we learn a thing or two—on the strength of publisher’ 
advertisements ; we are often unable to examine a vo 
before we buy it, and when we do buy it we find that we have 
got a little less—and a little more !—than we bargained fo. 
The publisher’s misleading advertisement has extracted from 
us seven-and-sixpence, say, for an article that does not come up 
to specification. 

It may be objected that no sensible and knowing bookmaa 
would expect the works named to be published in English i 
comparatively cheap, unexpurgated editions ; but the fact that 
readers ought to know better does not free the publisher from 
blame for issuing misleading advertisements. For myself, 
much as I prefer the relatively superior get-up of our English 
books, when I want a translation of a work that I am unable 
to read comfortably in the original, I now get a French ot4 
German translation, since I know that as a rule such transla- 
tions are not made for the benefit of flappers and elderly maiden 
aunts. 

If publishers would follow the example set by the Oxford 
University Press in their truly admirable catalogue, and state 
definitely that such and such a book is expurgated or 
book-buyers would have less cause to be dissatisfied than the: 
have at present. (But even the directors of the O.U.P. are not 
perfect : they publish a French edition of Salammbé and 
Mérimée’s Chronique du Régne de Charles IX, and omit, both » 
their catalogue and on the title-pages of the books, to mentiot 
that the works are expurgated. And even the fact that the 

_volumes are intended primarily for University students 
not, to my mind, altogether exonerate the publisher from blan« 
for—no doubt unintentionally—leading us astray.) 
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There is, too—though this hardly comes under Bowdlerisa- 
tion—@ well-known firm of publishers (Nelson and Sons) who 
publish @ cheap edition of English classics, and who are guilty of 
le practice of omitting, without the slightest intima- 
tion to the reader, prefaces and introductions. For example, 
the preface to Henry Esmond, which really contains the end 
of the story, is omitted. The same publishers also issue excellent 
editions of French and Spanish works in the original 
languages. But even here the prospective buyer cannot be 
sure that he will obtain a complete version of a particular work. 
| buy, for instance, in the French series, a translation of Quo 
? only to find later on that the book—though the pub- 
lishers never mention the fact—contains little more than half 
the original, and that, moreover, the translator has made quite 
ted additions to the author’s text. Agzein, I buy in 
the Spanish series Quevedo’s Historia de la Vida del Buscin, the 
Spanish original of the very book with which your reviewer 
deals. And, although there is nothing to show that it is an 
abridged or expurgated edition, I have reason to believe that it 
i complete. 
.. a cosirmed reader and book-buyer there are few things 
more annoying than to find that a work that he believed to be 
is in fact both abridged and expurgated, and that 
his money has, so to say, been got out of him under false pretences. 
With apologies for the length of this letter.—Yours, etc., 
Peel Green, Patricroft. KENNETH B. SCHOFIELD. 


February 8th. 


i 


Miscellany 
SIR THOMAS URQUHART 


N English literature Urquhart’s Rabelais holds a similar 
] place to Florio’s Montaigne. Both are properly 
considered English classics, and in each case the 
translator seems, as it were, to have been born for his 
author. Nor can anything be added to the solidity of 
their fame. 

The praise lavished upon Sir Thomas Urquhart since his 
death, far exceeds that which accrued to him during his 
lifetime. This fantastical self-laudatory Cavalier who so 
strangely combined vast erudition with defective scholar- 
ship, was born at Cromarty in 1611, the very year that 
Cotgrave’s first French Dictionary appeared, without 
which, it may be safely conjectured, his great work could 
not have been attempted. As a very young man he set 
off for the Continent; his heart, he boasts mendaciously, 
giving him the courage to adventure into a “ forrain climat,” 
thrice té “enter the lists against men of severall nations, to 
vindicate my native land for the calumnies wherewith they 
aspersed it.” And with disarming vanity he tells us that 
languages came to him so naturally, “that he might easly 
pass as a native of any country. ...” Nor did he dis- 
semble his singular passion for idiots. Wherever he goes 
we find him gazing at these unfortunate beings, as com- 
placently as our excellent Mr. Evelyn, a few years later, 
peered into the horrible torture-chamber. “I saw at 
Madrid,” he relates, “a bald-pated fellow who believed 
he was Julius Cesar, and therefore went constantly on the 
streets with a laurel crown on his head; and another at 
Toledo, who would not adventure to go abroad unless it 
were in a coach, for fear the Heavens should fall upon him; 
likewise one at Saragossa, who imagining him to be the 
lawfull King of Aragon went nowhere without a sceptre 
in his hand and another at Venice who imagined he was 
Soveraign of the whole Adriatick Sea. . . .” On he rambles, 
probing into the mechanism of madmen, and reeling off 
old wives’ tales one after another. 

His grand tour, it appears, came to a somewhat abrupt 
end, “disunion in Scotland” causing him to “ repair 
homewards,” in order that he might, with other loyal gentle- 
men, take up arms against the Covenanting Party. Their 
efforts, however, proving unsuccessful, he escaped to 
re me bearing despatches from the northern Royalists 
ne es I, by whom he was knighted in 1641 “in White- 

gallery.” The following year, his rash old father died, 


leaving, we are told, a once extensive estate heavily en- 
cumbered, and thenceforward hordes of creditors pressed 
upon the disconsolate knight, who, denouncing them 
angrily as “ usurious cormorants,” complained, not without 
reason, that he was left with “ twelve or thirteen thousand 
pounds sterling of debt, five brethren all men, and two 
sisters almost marriageable,” to provide for. Consequently 
there was no choice but to sell his rare collection of books, 
that “ nosegay of flowers gathered out of the gardens of 
above sixteen kingdoms.” He scarce had recovered this 
misfortune when love for the Stuarts incited him to follow 
Charles II. to Worcester, where “ three portmantles ” 
crammed with unpublished manuscripts were promptly 
stolen from him by a party of marauders, along with his 
** scarlet cloaks, buff suits, and arms of all sorts.”’ Cavaliers, 
it will be remembered, were not insensible to the niceties of 
fashion. Worse still, he was taken prisoner at this disas- 
trous battle—“‘ as stiff a contest,” says Cromwell, “ for 
four or five hours as ever I did see ’—and confined in the 
Tower of London in 1651, where, although he protested 
that he could no more “ contrive of a fancie worthy of the 
labour of putting pen to paper, no more than a nightingale 
can warble in a cage or linet in a dungeon,” a period of 
astonishing literary activity set in. For now, beyond 
anything, Sir Thomas wished to be talked about. His 
greatness must at all costs be rumoured abroad... . 
So it was that in this hope he devised a preposterous 
pedigree of the “ancient and honourable family of 
Urquhart,” in which a vast number of fabulous persons 
are glibly enrolled amongst his ancestors—Pothnia, a niece 
of Lycurgus, Diosa, a daughter of Alcibiades (who, we are 
asked to believe, arrived at Cromarty in 389 B.c.), Tortolina, 
daughter of King Arthur, and soon. In addition he declared 
himself to be 158rd in descent from Adam, and, on his 
mother’s side to be descended from Eve, adding ingenuously 
that although his contemporaries might, perhaps, scoff at 
the pedigree, posterity would be “ heavily inclined to believe 
it.” Sad to relate, the author’s optimism was unfounded, 
for this tedious, magniloquent and contorted production 
proved him to be one of the types which satirists so dearly 
love to ridicule—an inaccurate pedant, enamoured of his 
own ill-digested learning. Pope has it that the great secret 
in writing is “‘ to know when to be plain, and when poetical 
and figurative.” This was hardly the opinion of Sir Thomas, 
for if we so much as look at his original prose compositions 
—The Jewel, Logopandecteision, and Trissotetras—we find 
ourselves drawn into a vortex from which we emerge breath- 
less and uneasy. Such convolutions there are, and such 
contortions; such formidable strings of grotesque new words 
coined for the occasions. (Who can tell us the meaning 
of proturgetick, of sindiforal, or of loxogonosphericall ?) 
Moreover we become acquainted with coarse terms of abuse 
worthy of Dunbar, which, interspersed with curious conceits, 
seem to have been the heavenly manna upon which this 
Scottish gentleman was wont to feed. For even when he 
says things finely, he cannot say them simply. Thus he 
calls up old authors one by one to serve their turn, not as 
Ben Jonson did, “‘ invading them like a monarch,” but, to 
our thinking, in some way destroying them. Let us glance 
for a moment at the following lines which illustrate his 
perverse fecundity. ‘I could have introduced in case of 
obscurity, synonymal, exargastick, and palilogetick elucida- 
tions, for sweetness of phrase, antimetathetick commuta- 
tions of epithets ; for the vehement excitation of a matter, 
exclamation in the front, and epiphhonemas in the reer. 
I could have used, for the promtlyer stirring up of passion, 
apostrophal and prosopoeial diversions.” So it goes on 
page after page, and of humour there is never a trace. But 
suddenly there was a change. Strangely and unexpectedly, 
at the age of forty-two, he gave the world one of the greatest 
translations of all time. 
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Francois Rabelais had been dead a hundred years, but 
as yet his giant-story was unknown in England. Nor is 
it surprising that hitherto no one had ventured on the 
perilous task of presenting this mighty satire to the English 
people in their native tongue. Urquhart, however, 
undaunted by what seem to us unsurmountable barriers, 
set to work with gusto, inspired by “the heroick deeds and 
sayings of Gargantua and his sonne Pantagruel.” Indeed, 
he saw eye to eye with them. They were in his own province. 
They had the same bugbears. Now, for the first time, 
“all those singular qualifications,” says Tytler, “‘ which 
unfitted him to success in serious prose—his extravagance, 
his unbridled imagination, his burlesque and endless epithets 
—were in the task of translating Rabelais transplanted into 
their true field of action.” So it comes about—and this is 
the secret of the spell cast on us by this incomparable work— 
that we are given something more than a translation, that 
we find ourselves face to face with neither reflection nor 
parody of the famous original but in the presence of the 
great master himself—Rabelais, clad as it were in a new 
coat. 

And to conclude, lest we should be tempted, pardonably 
perhaps, to regret that his version is incomplete, seeing that 
he gave us but three books (the rest being supplied by 
Motteux after his death) let us not be unmindful of the fact 
that leisure and plenty of it is necessary to the translator. 
Nor should we forget the painful correspondence between 
Dryden and his publisher Jacob Tonson, to whom the poet 
—consummate master though he was, of all the resources 
of the language in which he wrote—confesses how that with 
better pay it would have taken him seven years instead of 
three to do justice to Virgil. 

Sir Thomas Urquhart died, it is thought, beyond the 
seas in 1660, the year of the Restoration; unaware that 
his immortality was assured ; still stretching out his hands 
for the leurels which posterity has since placed upon his 
brow. Eveanor M. Brovueuam. 


AN EPITAPH 


ENEATH this stone lies one good man; and when 
We say his kindly thought towards all men 
Was as generous to the living as to the dead— 
What more for any mortal could be said? 
His only enemies were those he tried 
To help, and failed ; who blamed him, in their pride, 
Forgetting that his power was not as great 
As his intention—and their own weak state. 
And if he met with men too slow to move 
Into the fullness of his own clear love, 
He looked for the fault in his own self, and not 
Blamed other men—like our more common lot. 
His boundless trust and innocence of evil 
Tempted the base and mean, and helped the devil. 
Since such a man, without suspicion, kind, 
Was duped by many a false, ungrateful mind, 
He’s gone to Heaven—because he lived so well 
That many a wretch through him has gone to hell. 


W. H. Davies. 


Drama 
ONE MORE RIVER 


HIS was the title of Mr. Ashley Dukes’ new 
comedy, produced by the Stage Society last 

Monday afternoon. And Jordan, it appeared, 

was the day craved for and petitioned, the 

day of the all-but-promised freedom, the day when the 


decree nisi crystallizes into the decree absolute. There 





——— 


are, of course, arid wastes to be traversed before 
river is reached, deserts six months long, and they ar 
patrolled, lest temptation beguile the travellers, by the 
invisible police of the King’s Proctor. So what plag 
could be more serviceable for the protection of th 
conjugally unrestituted against themselves than , 
quiet country retreat, four hundred feet above sea-level 
on gravel soil, and sympathetically run by one 
themselves ? 

Such was the new “ Heartbreak House ” which 
Dukes contrived. Margery Pennant, styling herself 
Mrs. Pole for the purpose, set up this useful establish. 
ment at The Cloisters, on the Wiltshire Downs, com 
with secretary, tennis, bridge and golf, and telegraphic 
address “ Willing, Wilts.” It prospered.  Circulay 
went out to the parties in undefended suits, and a nig 
little company of semi-detached ladies and gentleme, 
was roped in. Except for trifling outbreaks of natujgl 
impetuosity, the colony ran along smoothly enough, 
until, of course, Margery’s roving husband, himself within 
one month of the promised land, came upon one of the 
circulars, and turned up at short notice as a duly qual- 
fied resident. On the same day, Lavinia Mildmay, 
Margery’s bosom friend, was also deposited at The 
Cloisters, having abandoned her husband, Gerald 
Mildmay, that morning in a tantrum. Mrs. Pennant- 
Pole took refuge from her embarrassment by handi 
over the chatelaine’s keys and title to Lavinia, and thus 
the polite confusion of the play begins. 

Its tangling and disentangling filled the three short 
acts. Christopher Pennant turns up, inquisitive, and 
Gerald Mildmay, rampant. Reconciliations disturb 
the cloistral air. The still-just-married couples play 
hide-and-seek with each other and the other guests, 
for the good name of the discreet establishment must 
be maintained at all costs. Was the butler a detective 
in disguise? He was. Was Christopher mistaken for 
another? He was. But the fun grew rather tenuous 
and the surprises rather fewer, although the speed was 
kept up right to the end. 

Elegance was what Mr. Dukes relied upon to camy 
off this neat extravaganza. It is written (this was ow 
first surprise) in blank verse, which should have given 
the comedy the precision and artifice required. But 
the verse unfortunately was patchy. Occasionally it 
was amusing enough to have commonplaces set out in 
the heroic measure : 


But you must see the garden. If you care 
For gardening, it will enrapture you. 
The kitchen-garden is considered quite 

A model of propriety. . . . 


But all too soon the verse became indistinguishable, and 
it was only when Mr. Ernest Thesiger as the major-domo 
fantasticated his lines into the clearly mock-herot 
that one remembered that this mechanical beat was 
intended to amuse. A handful of baddish rhymes would 
not have come amiss. 
Miss Athene Seyler and Miss Jeanne de Casalis were 
a little wasted on the two leading parts, especially 
the former. Both Lavinia and Margery were so slightly 
drawn and so barely differentiated that there 
seemed to be no reason why the actresses should not 
have exchanged parts; and when in the course of the 
action they actually did exchange names and functions, 
this defect in the play became more obvious than evel 
As various kinds of husband, Mr. Leslie Banks, Mr. 
Malcolm Keen, and Mr. Kinsey Peile made the most 
things, and Mr. Thesiger’s stylised manner saved se¥ 
situations very adroitly. Everyone indeed served Mt. 
Dukes well. But in spite of a diverting central ides 
his deftness in working out its equations, his | ’ 
especially after his last success, was a disappoin 
It wanted either a higher pitch to the artifice, oF 
(is it too much to ask ?) a grain or two of coarseness. 
HamisH MILES. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


WO fragments of Le Temps Retrouvé have appeared 
in La Nouvelle Revue Francais (January and 


February). They form too small a segment to 
show that curve which Proust’s admirers confidently 

to discover in his work as it draws to an end. In 
the last instalment various features of Parisian life during 
the winter of 1916 are noted: the importance of Mme. 
Bontemps, who can get war-news a few hours earlier than 
others through her husband, the social triumphs of the 
Yerdurins, the heartlessness of many of the women and 
the darkness of the streets. The “ Marcel” of the book 
says that now he never thought of Albertine, yet the 
darkness of the streets at one moment makes him sigh to 
fancy, if she were only alive, how sweet it would have been 
to arrange to meet her after dinner under the arches. “ At 
first I should have seen nothing, and felt the shock of 
thinking she had failed to come—then, suddenly, I should 
have seen her dear grey dress disengage itself from the dark 
wall, her smiling eyes, which would have first noticed me; 
and away we could have walked with our arms round each 
other, unseen, undisturbed, and presently returned together 
home.” The description of the moonlit snow in the empty 
streets, the shadows of the trees, the silence, is good, but 
perhaps this passage is the best: 

Et sur les places, les divinités des fontaines publiques tenant en 
main un jet de glace avaient l’air de statues d’une matiére double 
pour l’exécution desquelles l’artiste avait voulu marier exclusive- 
ment le bronze au cristal. Par ces jours exceptionnels, toutes les 
maisons étaient noires. Mais au printemps au contraire, parfois 
de temps 4 autre, bravant les réglements de la police, un hétel 
particulier, ou seulement un étage d’un hétel, ou méme seulement 
une chambre d’un étage, n’ayant pas fermé ses volets apparaissait, 
ayant l’air de se soutenir toute seule sur d’impalpables ténébres, 
comme une projection purement lumineuse, comme une apparition 
sans consistance. Et la femme qu’en levant les yeux bien haut, on 
distinguait dans cette pénombre dorée, prenait dans cette nuit ot 
lon était perdu et ot elle-méme semblait recluse, le charme mysté- 
rieux et voilé d’une vision d’Orient. Puis on passait et rien n’inter- 
rompait plus l’hygiénique et monotone piétinement rythmique dans 
lobscurité. 

Yes, that is charming, but nothing wonderful. What 
I am awaiting with impatience is the rounding of that 
“curve” which shall prove that Proust’s vast work has a 
shape, and my expectancy is sharpened by doubt. There 
are moments when I fear that Le Temps Retrouvé will be 
indistinguishable from Le Temps Perdu. 


a * * 


M. Robert Dreyfus’s Souvenirs sur Marcel Proust are 
disappointing, in spite of the interest of one or two of 
Proust’s letters. Very characteristic is the letter in which 
he proposes three possible explanations why Daniel 
Halévy, after taking no notice of him for a month, should 
have suddenly said “ Good-morning.” It is clear from 
this book that Proust’s contemporaries, when they were 
all young together, thought he was exaggeratedly clinging 
and Polite, a hopeless snob yet—possibly—the rarest and 
most gifted spirit of them all. This was the verdict that 
& group of young rien would naturally pass upon such a 
strange youth. Gradually, however, they began to trust 
his extraordinary sensitiveness which exhibited itself as 
& baffling mixture of malice and exquisite consideration 
for the feelings of others. His passion for society and for 
Tunning after people with fine names, however, remained 
m the minds of most of them as a bad mark. It was not 
= years afterwards that his work convinced them that 

wever unduly assiduous he might have been, he had 
never ceased to be an artist. 





Proust’s first book, Les Plaisirs et les Jours, still remains 
the most important document we have, as yet, bearing 
upon his early manhood, years so important in the life 
of an artist. These stories were written between 1891 and 
1895, and everyone is agreed that they contain in the 
bud all the themes which were afterwards to blossom so 
lavishly in his work. In his contribution to L’Hommage 
& Marcel Proust, M. Gide made a list of them: 


Oui, tout ce que nous admirons dans Swann et dans Guermantes 
se trouve ici déja, subtilement et comme insideusement proposé : 
attente enfantine du bonsoir maternel; intermittence du souvenir, 
émoussement du regret, puissance évocatrice des noms de lieux, 
troubles de la jalousie, persuasion des paysages—et méme les 
diners Verdurin, le snobisme des convives, lépaisse vanité des 
propos—le besoin de comparer “‘avec désespoir” a l’absolue 
perfection de son réve ou de son souvenir “la perfection im- 
parfaite ’ de la réalité. 


It is possible to add to this list, the themes of illness, 
Sodom, snobbery and the paralysing strength of habit also 
peep through these early pages. You will even find that 
upon one of the characters a passage from the Meister- 
singer has much the same effect as afterwards the famous 
little phrase from Vinteuil’s sonata had upon Swann. 
But although it is rare to find quite so many points of 
correspondence between an author’s mature work and his 
first slight attempt to record his sense of life, examination 
of Les Plaisirs et les Jours yields something more interesting 
than this discovery. 
* * * 


In a collection of essays on Proust by various writers, 
recently published by Gustave Pigot (the series is called 
Les Contemporains), is one by M. Benjamin Crémieux, 
which brings out the autobiographical value of Les Plaisirs 
et les Jours. In A la Recherche du Temps Perdu Proust 
has, of course, found himself; that work has the authority, 
irony and security of one who has come to terms with 
himself and the world. In Les Plaisirs et les Jours he is 
still struggling to find himself, and he is not yet resigned 
to being what he is. He does not speak as yet in the 
first person, but transposes his own sufferings, generally 
attributing them to a woman. The Confession d'une jeune 
fille is his own confession ; La Mélancolique Villégiature de 
Madame de Breyves has for its theme the purely imaginative 
nature of love, and in Régrets and Réveries he already pro- 
nounces the divorce between the imagination and life : 
“It is better to dream life than to live it, and more so 
since to live it is still to dream at once less mysteriously 
and less clearly, an obscure heavy dream, such as haunts 
the feeble consciousness of ruminating beasts.” It is 
himself he addresses in the following passage, which shows 
him preparing to renounce the struggle to live like other 
men: ‘“ Why, above all, lash yourself into wanting to 
enjoy the present, and lament your failure to do so? 
Being an imaginative man, you can only take joy in looking 
forward or regretting, that is in the past or in the future.” 
Discouraged by his incapacities, he is about to withdraw 
from the world and reconstruct it in his mind: “ I under- 
stand now that Noah could never have seen the world 
so well as from the Ark, though that was shut and night 
covered the earth.” Such are M. Crémieux’s conclusions 
regarding the significance of Proust’s first book. If you 
want a formula for Proust, you can define him as a 
man for whom the present never existed. His book, like 
other famous books, is from one aspect a gigantic effort 
to make virtues of necessities, to transmute peculiar 
handicaps into blessings, the prescriptions of a sick defeated 
man into the dictates of universal wisdom. Fortunately 
for him, as an artist, the injunction to live in the imagina- 
tion is of wide application—alas! 


AFFABLE Hawk. 
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A WREATH OF CLOUD 


A Wreath of Cloud. Part III of “The Tale of Genji.” Trans- 
lated from the Japanese by A. Watey. Allen and Unwin. 
10s. 6d. 


In The Wreath of Cloud Mr. Waley has now given us the 
third part of The Tale of Genji, a long novel written at the 
beginning of the eleventh century by Murasaki, a lady-in- 
waiting in the Imperial Court. Those who have read and 
enjoyed the first two parts, are not likely to be disappointed with 
the continuation. It is true that Prince Genji’s love-affairs are 
neither so prominent nor so numerous as in the earlier volumes. 
He is now a married man, entering upon middle age, and his 
political activity as head of the young Emperor’s Government 
allows him less time for private adventures. In this respect, 
indeed, his good fortune seems to be on the wane. The ex- 
Empress Fujitsubo, the most beloved of all his mistresses, dies 
in the first chapter, and later on his courtship of the Lady Asagao 
raeets with no success. For a time the chief interest shifts to 
his young son, Ugiri, whose boyish love-story is told with great 
charm and delicacy. The second half of the book is largely 
taken up by the adventures of Tamakatsura, a long-lost daughter 
of Td no Chajd, who is discovered by Genji and lodged in his 
palace, where of course he falls in love with her, and so cannot 
bring himself to inform her father of her existence, as his con- 
science tells him that he ought todo. Here, as on other occasions 
when her hero behaves badly, the authoress, while not attempting 
to excuse him, succeeds in making us feel that he is anything but 
a heartless and vulgar Don Juan, but, at his worst, a considerate 
and kindly sinner. 

We have now been given enough of Murasaki’s novel to enable 

us to form at least a provisional estimate of her merits and 
limitations as a writer of fiction. In his brief but illuminating 
criticism of her art in the Introduction to the preceding volume, 
The Sacred Tree, Mr. Waley writes: ‘“ The work, it is true, is a 
translation, and this fact prevents discussion of Murasaki as a 
poet, as an actual handler of words.” All the same, since we 
have good reasons for believing that the translation is scholarly 
and conscientious, there is much that may be plausibly inferred. 
It is hardly possible that Mr. Waley should have succeeded in 
consistently imposing a style at once so transparent and so 
sensitive upon an original that was deficient in those qualities. 
The felicity of movement, the sense of proportion and of verbal 
beauty that are everywhere apparent, must have been inspired 
by similar excellencies in Murasaki’s work. Even so great a 
literary talent as Mr. Waley’s could not have performed such a 
miracle unaided. But we are naturally on safer ground in judging 
of Murasaki as a story-teller. Though her tale is still half- 
untold, we can already see more clearly than in the first two parts 
that it is nota mere fortuitous succession of amusing or pathetic 
episodes, with no thread but Genji’s biography to hold them 
together. It is true that the design is not obvious and dramatic, 
A well-defined plot would be as much out of place in a novel on 
such a large scale, as it would be in War and Peace. But as it 
proceeds, the texture becomes ever richer, the interweaving of 
themes more complicated. Half-forgotten strands re-appear ; 
earlier incidents develop unexpected importance, and characters 
we had thought done with return into the foreground. Elaborate 
narrative art of this kind requires a power of patient construction 
which is rare even in the greatest European writers. 

Part of the charm of the story is no doubt due to our complete 
unfamiliarity with the world in which it takes place. It is a 
refreshment and a delight to be transported into an atmosphere 
and a society which remind us of nothing we have ever known, 
and which few of us have even read about. Yet in this world, 
that seems so romantic to us, we find that human nature is very 
much the same as elsewhere ; and it is her power of understanding 
human beings and of bringing them to life, that makes Murasaki 
a great story-teller, just as it makes Chaucer and Jane Austen. 
But there is a sense in which she may be said to be more fortunate 
than almost all European writers of fiction. In the sophisticated 
aristocratic world which she knew and described so well, there 
seems to have been a more general sensitiveness to beauty, both 
in nature and in art, than in any other society of which we have 
record. This refinement was no doubt often conventional and 
superficial ; yet enough of it was genuine to justify Murasaki 
in giving expression to it through her characters, and most of all 
through Genji himself. Courtier and man of the world as he is, 
we feel that the emotions ofa poet and an artist come naturally 
to him, as the inheritance of his race and caste. At any rate 


Murasaki has had the genius to make full use of this peculiar 
racial sensitiveness,with the result that perhaps no other work of 
fiction is so pervaded by the delight in beauty, and by the pathos 


——— 


of its transitoriness. The following passage will serve as a 
illustration both of her poetic feeling and of her descriptive skiy. 
By this time the snow was lying very deep, and it was still falling 

though now very lightly. So far from obliterating the shapes of 
pine-tree and bamboo, the heavy covering of snow seemed only to 
accentuate their varying forms, which stood out with strange dis. 
tinctness in the evening light. ‘*‘ We decided the other day,” said 
Genji to Murasaki (his wife), “ that Lady Akikonomu’s seagop is 
Autumn, and yours Spring. This evening I am more sure tha 
ever that mine is Winter. What could be more lovely than a winter 
night such as this, when the moon shines out of a cloudless 
the glittering fresh-fallen snow ? Beauty without colour seems 
somehow to belong to another world. At any rate, I find such, 
scene as this infinitely more lovely than any other in the whol 
year. How little do I agree with the proverb that calls the moon 
in winter a dismal sight!” So saying, he raised the window-blind, 
and they looked out. The moon was now fully risen, covering the 
whole garden with its steady, even light. The withered flower-beds 
showed, in these cold rays, with painful clearness the ravages of 
wind and frost. And look, the river was half-choked with ice, 
while the pond, frozen all over, was unutterably strange and lone. 
some under its coat of snow. Near it some children had bee, 
allowed to make a monster snow-ball. They looked very 
as they tripped about in the moonlight. Several of the older girl 
had taken off their coats and set to in a very businesslike way, 
showing all sorts of strange under-garments, while their brother, 
coming straight from their tasks as page-boys and what not, had 
merely loosened their belts, and there was now a sight of smart 
coat-tails flapping and long hair falling forwards till its ends brushed 
the white garden-floor—an effect both singular and delightful, 
Some of the very little ones were quite wild with joy and rushed 
about dropping all their fans and other belongings in their mad 
excitement. The glee imprinted on these small faces was charming 
to behold. The children made so big a snow-ball that when it came 
to rolling it along the ground they could not make it budge an inch, 
and the sight of their frantic endeavours to get it moving provoked 
much jeering and laughter from another party of children which 
had just made its appearance at the eastern door. 

When in the seventh chapter Murasaki is making Genji the 
mouth-piece of her simple but comprehensive creed as an artist, 
she says: 

It is no part of the story-teller’s craft to describe only what is 
good or beautiful. Sometimes, of course, virtue will be his theme, 
and he may then make such play with it as he will. But he is just 
as likely to have been struck by numerous examples of vice and 
folly in the world around him: . . . they are important and must 
all be garnered in. Thus anything whatsoever may become the 
subject of a novel, provided only that it happens in this mundane 
life and not in some fairyland beyond our human ken. 


Yet in practice, though at times she can describe folly, and 
even vice, with humour and picturesqueness, Murasaki is 8 
fastidious selector of her material, and her art is classical in its 
limitations as well as in its perfection. As Mr. Waley has himself 
pointed out, it would be a mistake to look for deep psychological 
insight or subtle character-drawing in her work. Her characters 
are not problems to her, not even Genji, who is delineated far 
more elaborately than any other. To tell her story with just so 
much realism and psychological truth as will make it convincing 
to her readers, that is her main concern, and at the same time to 
invest it with the enchantment of beauty by delicate description 
of the emotions of her characters. 


WILLIAM COBBETT 


Advice to Young Men. By Wiii1am Cosperr. Preface by the 
Rt. Hon. Pumir SNowpDEN. Peter Davies. 2s. 6d. 
Cottage Economy. By Wii11am Conperr. Preface by G. K. 

CHESTERTON. Peter Davies. 2s. 6d. 

If it be the revelation of a personality that is sought in these 
two books, the Advice to Young Men will be found much the 
more absorbing ; the other is mainly, though not solely, a text- 
book relating to “ matters deemed useful in the conducting of 
the affairs of a labourer’s family,” whereas this is, as Mr. G. D. H. 
Cole puts it, “ a sort of novel, with Cobbett for the blameless, but 
by no means colourless, hero.”” In his preface to this handy and 
very pleasing edition of the Advice, Mr. Snowden attempts to 
justify Cobbett’s egotism by what amounts to a plea that all 
that he says about himself is simply true, that he is indeed only 
using himself as an example. One’s attitude to Cobbett must 
to some extent depend upon one’s attitude to that justification, 
and he does not make its acceptance too easy by the complete 
complacency with which he regards himself. He is too perfect 
a pattern ; there is no limit to his self-satisfaction. His labours 
in general are “‘ the wonder of all who have seen or heard of 
them,” and he declares in advocating marriage as an incentive 
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to ambition that “ perhaps the world never exhibited a more 
striking proof of the truth of this doctrine than that which is 
exhibited in me!” This conception of himself as a figure unique 
in history appears many times, yet casually, in odd phrases and 
sentences, as something needing neither qualification nor 
defence, so that concise quotation is difficult, the effect being 
largely cumulative. “Who, what man, ever performed a 

quantity of labour than I have performed ? What man 
ever did so much?” “For me not to say that I deem my 
‘English Grammar’ the best book for teaching this science, 
would be affectation, and neglect of duty besides; because 
[ know that it is the best.” And when he is urged, and refuses, 
to send his children to school, preferring to teach them himself : 
“ My answer at last was, as to the boys, I want them to be like 
me.” He is so plainly his own and only ideal. One would 
admire him more had he admired himself less, or had he but 
sometimes found praise for others not less remarkable than 
himself. (When admitting merit in another man’s work, he 
cannot forget to add that it was written and published “ partly 
at my suggestion.”) That he could not, however, is no cause 
for astonishment; his limitations were peculiarly such as 

ted his seeing beyond them. 

Cobbett’s literary work was, as is often pointed out, only an 
adjunct to his political; he wrote not as an artist but as an 
educationist, to communicate, not knowledge (in the deeper 
sense), but information. He taught, not a way of life, but a way 
of living. Happiness was his criterion, and for him happiness 
implied freedom ; his first object in education was not to save 
the soul, but to give the person independence. His methods 
are typically political; he takes always the propagandist’s 
view, his “ true picture” is true only of what he wants to see, 
his facts are only broadly facts, he takes cases as a whole, never 
individually. Both for and against he exaggerates shamelessly ; 
his accounts of rural life are monstrously utopian—bright halos 
shine about the heads of all his cottagers—while what he dislikes 
becomes automatically vicious and infamous : 

Is it in the power of any man, any good labourer who has attained 
the age of fifty, to look back upon the last thirty years of his life, 
without cursing the day in which tea was introduced into England ? 
Where is there such a man, who cannot trace to this cause a very 
considerable part of all the mortifications and sufferings of his 
life? When was he ever too late at his labour; when did he ever 
meet with a frown, with a turning-off, and pauperism on that 
account, without being able to trace it to the tea-kettle?.. . 
To the wretched tea-kettle he has to return at night, with legs 
hardly sufficient to maintain him ; and thus he makes his miserable 
progress towards that death which he finds ten or fifteen years 
sooner than he would have found it had he made his wife brew 
beer instead of making tea. If he now and then gladdens his heart 
with the drugs of the public-house, some quarrel, some accident, 
some illness, is the probable consequence; to the affray abroad 
succeeds an affray at home ; the mischievous example reaches the 
children, corrupts them or scatters them, and misery for life is the 
consequen ce. 

I shall now proceed to the details of brewing . . . 

His counsels are all too often pure counsels of perfection, taking 
no account of human frailty ; they are as rigid as army orders. 
Stern commonsense is to be the judge, efficiency the test, habit 
the basis ; the “‘ husbanding of time,”’ and its proper expendi- 
ture, is at the root of all his systems, as it is of those expounded 
in his “ practical philosophies” by that very different author, 
Mr. Arnold Bennett (with whom also, it may be noted, Cobbett 
shares, though in a lesser degree, a certain attitude of suppressed 
romanticism, particularly with regard to women. It is in his 
attitude to his wife that one likes him best, possibly because in 
her he finds someone besides himself whom he can praise !) 
But Cobbett’s writing is much more forceful, one feels more of 
& personality behind it than in anything of Bennett’s of the 
same sort. 

_ Cobbett is, briefly, an ordinary man lifted to the extraordinary 
simply by the intensity of his ordinariness ; he may be unique, 
but upon the level of the commonplace. He makes no flights, 
wild or otherwise ; at most he is dragged momentarily off the 
ground by the strong winds of his indignation. He is, except in 
degree, a typical Englishman, the typical Englishman. For all 
the independence of his political activity, his thought is essen- 
tially conventional ; his mind sees little beyond his own place 
and time, penetrates scarcely at all beneath the surface ; he 
accepts—as Englishmen always have and always will—the 
customs of the period for the “* precepts of nature.”” His humour 
Is rarely subtle, he advocates romance always upon a strictly 
rationalistic basis, and while he detests cruelty to animals he 


co probably have supported fox-hunting. Typically, again, 


takes the average view of Christianity; he is a staunch 
» but the teaching of Christ means nothing to him. 


It is exactly because he is so magnificently “ average” that 
he claims our attention still; his advice applies to everyone, 
and it is good advice, for he speaks always, and only, of what he 
knows—and in language which for a hundred years has been 
accepted as a model of propagandist prose, because, forced in the 
first place to master it for himself by his own efforts, he made it 
thus so completely his own. Within his limits he remains an 
authority, a dispenser of wisdom, and it is within those limits 
that the greater part of our daily life must be endured—however 
much we may feel that it is the other part, of which Cobbett did 
not write, which makes it worth enduring. Cobbett is always 
interesting because he feels so deeply the importance of all that 
he writes, and because he never scorns or fears, even when 
dealing with pigs or mangel wurzels, to give rein to his personal 
or political prejudices. He sets forth in these books their 
subjects clearly, concisely, fully ; even more clearly and com- 
pletely he sets forth himself. 


SOME PLAYS 


The Government Inspector and Other Plays. By Nrxo.ta¥y Gocot. 
Translated by Constance GARNETT. Chatto and Windus. 
7s. 6d. 

The Death of Ivan the Terrible. By Count Atexis K. Toxsro1. 
Translated into English verse by ALFRED Hayes. Kegan 
Paul. 5s. 


The Comments of Juniper (Six Plays from the Life and Legend of 
St. Francis) By Lawrence Housman. Sidgwick and 
Jackson. 5s. 

The Iron Duke: a Chronicle Play. 
Benn. 5s. 


Mrs. Garnett has once more added to our debt to her. That is 
to say, she has once more translated Gogol—this time, his plays. 
It would be a stretch of language to call The Government Inspector 
a masterpiece, except on the assumption, apparently widely held 
in this country, that all Russian plays are masterpieces. It is 
just a good knockabout farce-—the story of an idle young spend- 
thrift from Petersburg, who, finding himself in a provincial town, 
without a penny in his pocket, is mistaken for a Government 
Inspector come to spy out the land, and treated accordingly by 
a trembling Mayor and corporation. The play was written in 
1834, and bears a curiously close resemblance to the popular 
English farces of that period. You get the same kind of “ situa- 
tion,” the same “ curtains,” the same lavish use of the soliloquy 
and the “aside.” Apparently there was a “ cultural link” 
between Russia and England in the ‘thirties, as close and un- 
accountable as that between South America and India in the 
sixth century after Christ, which the anthropologists are at 
present puzzling over. The Government Inspector would un- 
doubtedly have got its laugh on the contemporary English 
stage if it had been translated into the vernacular. But Mrs. 
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Garnett, as everybody knows, does not translate into the 
English vernacular, but into a language of her own. It is a 
language admirably calculated to preserve the Russian ‘‘ atmo- 
sphere ” ; it has worked very well with tragedy and prose ; but 
in farcical dialogue it too often has the effect of taking the edge 
off the intended jokes and substituting an unconscious humour 
of itsown. Our old friends, “and all that,” “‘ and this and that ”’ 
and “ in a sense,”’ turn up continually in the midst of dialogue 
which depends for its success upon going with a “‘ snap.”” When 
the characters are only mildly moved they say “ blockhead ” or 
** Satan,” or even “damn it”; but when they are really angry 
they say “‘ Go along with you,” and the person thus addressed 
bursts into a frenzy of rage. There is one particular crescendo 
of abuse in The Government Inspector which begins by calling a 
man a “ pig,” and works up noisily to the final and devastating 
expletive, “* Silly fellow!” There is much to be said for this 
new Russian-English. It has its obvious advantages when 
applied to Russian plays which are essentially unlike any other 
plays. But in ordinary, straight, old-fashioned farce, of which 
the technique is the same everywhere and in which the English 
school happened to excel, it simply makes Gogol look clumsy. 
The other six plays in this book may also be described as farces— 
or possibly farcical comedies—but they are much less amusing 
than The Government Inspector, though one of them, The 
Gamblers, is interesting for the light it throws upon an aspect 
of Russian life that has now disappeared. 

Count Alexis K. Tolstoi’s The Death of Ivan the Terrible is 
the second volume of the well-known historical trilogy of which 
the third, on the reign of Boris Godounov, is now in process of 
translation. The translator’s task, as Mr. C. Nabokoff points 
out in the preface, was particularly difficult in this case, because 
many of the passages are deliberately written in a language 
closely akin to the old Slavonic. But Mr. Hayes, though his 
English verse is not—to be frank—particularly distinguished, 
has succeeded in preserving much of the power and dignity that 
no doubt reside in the original, and he does make us understand 
why the part of Ivan has been a favourite with the leading 
tragedians of the Russian stage. In the great moments, like the 
splendidly conceived situation in the last act, when Godounov 
announces his doom to the Czar, the play must inevitably have 
lost in translation ; but it would be hard to blame Mr. Hayes for 
that. 

To have written the Little Plays of St. Francis is to have set up 
a standard that may hardly be approached again; yet these 
six new plays, centred round the lovable personality of Brother 
Juniper, are, with one exception—the first—singularly beautiful 
and moving. That St. Francis made so wonderful a use of the 
most foolish and feckless of his followers is a difference not only 
between the Saint and lesser men, but between the Middle Ages 
and ourselves. As Mr. Housman observes in his preface, it is 
doubtful whether we could put up with Juniper nowadays—we 
have no longer any use for God’s fool. And that, perhaps, is 
why these plays make so searching an appeal to us—that they 
represent an idea almost lost. It has become a faint sound 
across the centuries ; but Mr. Housman has the art of bringing 
it suddenly quite close—as though a door had opened somewhere. 

If the “* chronicle play ”’ has really ‘* come to stay ” there seems 
to be no reason why The Iron Duke should not be acted. The 
difficulty will be with the principal part; for it is a question 
whether the great public would tolerate a Wellington who talks 
interminably, laughs at his own jokes, and is frequently repre- 
sented in the stage directions as ‘“‘ grinning.”” Many of the 
scenes are good, especially in the Peninsula, but the most con- 
vincing moments are those when the Duke is off the stage. Yet 
there is undoubtedly a revival of interest in Wellington just now : 
his début cannot be long delayed. 


THE ELUSIVE SHAKESPEARE 


The Problem of the Shakespeare Sonnets. By J. M. Rosertson. 
Routledge. 15s. 


This summary of views and guesses about the Sonnets is a 
remarkable piece of work. Mr. Robertson has shown amazing 
courage and industry in wading through all the efforts of theor- 
ists, and is fully entitled to give his own solution, which is 
somewhat complicated by his perpetual reference to other 
people’s. It is, briefly, that the W. H. of the dedication was 
William Hervey, the step-father of Southampton, and that his 
album of sonnets included work not by Shakespeare. This is, 
perhaps, as reasonable a view as any of Thorpe’s probably 
piratical collection. If we agree that the Sonnets tell a real 


story, we should prefer to think that their publication was not 
due to Shakespeare, and the evidence tends that way. But 





ne 





when we ask, What is his work, and what is not ? we come on 
difficulties which will never, we think, be settled by general 
consent. Some sonnets are so fine that everyone can 
them gladly as authentic. Others of distinctly inferior make 
may be doubted or dismissed by critica] taste ; but there 
work of middling or unequal quality which puts disputants in 
hopelessly divergent camps. When research has exhausted the 
possibilities of parallels in the plays or the appendix of poems— 
in itself rather dubious—decision as to Shakespearian quality 
remains largely a matter of individual judgment. 
about “slovenly psychosis” or “ psychic fitness” carries us 
into deep waters. Shakespeare could leave, so far as we can 
see, pretty bad lines and passages in the plays, but these Mr, 
Robertson regards as “‘ conformities to the public bad taste” 
while the Sonnets “* supply at once the motive and the oppor. 
tunity for a truer art.” We may ask if Shakespeare's obsessions 
encouraged art of that sort. Is Troilus and Cressida a good 
play? Mr. Robertson cannot give to Shakespeare the sonnet, 
beginning 

The expense of spirit in a waste of shame, 
which most men have regarded as great. He points out that the 
opening phrase is a form of metaphor frequent in Chapman, 
whom he regards as the rival poet, and he is obviously glad to 
remove this sad confession out of the canon. He is unvillj 
to recognise the serene Shakespeare caught in the net of passion, 
that passion which leads, as Byron wrote, to 
Youth wasted—Minds degraded—Honour lost. 


Of course if love could raise the poet to the highest and happiest 
Heaven of invention, it could also lower him to the deepest and 
most distracted Hell, ‘“‘ frantic-mad with evermore unrest.” 
There is degradation as well as exaltation in the Sonnets, and 
readers have to face both, without possessing, or, perhaps, 
desiring, special knowledge of a pathological sort. It will never 
do, to rule out writing which is inferior or neurotic as on that 
account not Shakespeare’s. 

A small point for identification we have not seen taken up is 
the reference to “bearing the canopy.” This was a special 
privilege of the men of the Cinque Ports at coronations, and is 
referred to again in Henry VIII. What nobleman was Warden 
of the Cinque Ports at the coronation of James I.? We give 
in the ordinary numeration some of the sonnets Mr. Robertson 
condemns: 24, 27, 28, 35, 70, 79, and 135 and 136 (“ Will” 
sonnets). Altogether one-third is rejected. That, we think, 
is too much. But the book clears the field well for individual 
judgment, and Shakespearians owe Mr. Robertson gratitude 
for his solid work, even if they cannot follow his conclusions. 


THE CONQUEST OF CHILE 


Pedro de Valdivia, Conqueror of Chile. By R. B. CUNNINGHAME 
GraHAM. Heinemann. 15s. 

In volume after volume Mr. Cunninghame Graham is recon- 
quering South America for us. There are grounds for believing 
that that country of gold and romance, of cruelty and chivalry, 
of saints and swamps, has changed considerably since the 
reigned in Peru and the Jesuits made an Arcady in Paraguay ; 
yet for many of us the old South America of the Spanish invasion 
remains the more credible country, and we read eagerly these 
books in which Mr. Cunninghame Graham makes live again the 
warriors who exhibited the military prowess of Spain in the 
battlefields of El] Dorado. It is easy to exaggerate that prowess. 
The Spanish were good fighters, and brave men ; but they had 
little opportunity to show their quality in countries where the 
savages were pacific by temperament, and so unsophisticated 
that a man on horseback seemed to them a miracle of terror. 
Out of Christendom came these centaurs, and a handful of them 
bewildered and put to flight thousands of Indians. One battle 
is thus described by Mr. Cunninghame Graham, partly ® 
Valdivia’s own words. Valdivia was with his soldiers m 4 
stockade and an army of Indians, whose numbers he put at forty 
thousand, besieged them. Valdivia says the enemy 

came on with the utmost boldness, in four divisions of the most 
splendid and fine Indians that I have ever seen and with the 
equipment of sheep and llama skins and undressed sealskins of 
many colours . . . and great plumes and headpieces of those skins 
like priests’ hats, such that there is no battleaxe, however sharp, 
which can hurt those who wear them, and spears twenty and 
twenty-five palms in length, clubs and bludgeons. 


Valdivia ordered his troops to sally out, 
and Captain Alderete charged with fifty horsemen on the Indians. 
The Araucanians, who had never feared to face their invaders ms 
spite of disparity of arms, had not yet lost their natural fear of 
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ROBERT HOLDEN 





By CLAUDE HOUGHTON 
Robert Nichols, writing to the Editor of The New 
Statesman, said: “A work of genius. . . . It is 
the best modern English novel I have read since Romer 
Wilson’s ‘ Death of Society.””” Crown 8vo. Cloth. 


7/6 net. 
S. P. Q. R. 


By PETER HASTINGS 


“ Let us call it an Arabian Night in Rome; its author 
has geniality, a civilised wit, and confident narrative 
power.” —Manchester Guardian. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
7/6 net. 


HERE and OTHERWHERE 
By VERNON KNOWLES 


“He has a real gift for the utterly fantastic and im- 
possible short story, and he is, if any author can be, 
truly original. . . There is a real satisfaction to 
the critic in watching a thoroughly competent craftsman 
at work.”"—The New Leader. Large Crown 8vo. 
Cloth. 7/6 net. 


By J. A. T. LLOYD 
“The book is a clever study of the domination of the 
strong by the weak through the emotions they arouse.” 
—Evening News. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 7/6 net. 


TOPPER 
By THORNE SMITH 


” Few books of the season contain so many laughs.””— 
Birmingham Gazette. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 7/6 net. 


THE SERIOUS LOVER 
By JOHN CRANSTOUN NEVILL 


“A brilliant and fascinating comedy of manners in 
which the elusive affairs between that great actress Delia 
Waring and Ivor Forbes is recounted with such inti- 
mate sympathy and such delicate tact that one almost 
forgets that it is a triangular drama. Mr. Nevill 
exhibits such mastery of characterization as Henry 
James desired to obtain. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 7 /6 


net. 

By MICHAEL CAPE-MEADOWS 
A novel of quite uncommon truth, vigour and sincerity ; 
its grim fantasy, its subtle force, its cruel beauty, endow 


it with a memorable distinction. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
7/6 net. 
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Marjorie Bowen’s New Historical Work 


The Netherlands 
Display’d 


A descriptive account of the romantic story of the Nether- 

lands, vividly presented for the traveller, the student and 

the general reader, and illustrated with reproductions after 

the Dutch and Flemish masters. 25s, net. 

“The characteristic charm of Holland most sensitively felt 

and most ardently rendered. A fascinating book.” 
Punch. 


Agricola’s Road Into Scotland 
THE GREAT ROMAN ROAD FROM 
YORK TO THE TWEED 
By JESSIE MOTHERSOLE, Illustrated in colour and 


black and white by the author. 8s. 6d. net. 


“* & worthy successor to ‘ Hadrian’s Wall.’ A companion volume 
to ‘French Without Tears—Archzology Without Yawns.’” 
British Weekly. 


Ten Weeks With Chinese Bandits 
By HARVEY J. HOWARD. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net. 


“As stirring as a romance,”—TZimes Literary Supplement. 
“May be recommended equally to the student of the byways of 
Chinese life and to the boy looking for no more than a tale of 
exciting adventure,’’—Saturday Review. 


The White Devil’s Mate 


By LEWIS STANTON PALEN, author of “The White 

Devil of the Black Sea,” etc. 7s. 6d. net. 

A thrilling true story of adventure during and after the 
Russian Revolution. 


The Letters of Mrs. Thrale 


Selected and edited, with an Introduction, by R. BRIMLEY 
JOHNSON. 6s. net. 


“One of the most attractive of Mr. Johnson’s series.” 
Saturday Review. 


7 
Cues and Curtain Calls 
By H. CHANCE NEWTON (“Carados” of The Referee). 
With an introduction by Sir Jounston Forses Roperrson. 
Illustrated. 12s, 6d. net. 


“ Undoubtedly ranks among the best volumes of theatrical remini- 
: scences of our time.””—Star. 


Trail-Makers of the Middle Border 


By HAMLIN GARLAND. Illustrated by Constance 

GARLAND. 7s. 6d, net. 

The story of a pioneer family of the generation preceding 

his own—a story of hardship, clean living and tremendous 

expenditure of physical energy in the task of conquering 
the frontier. 


+ 
A LIBRARY LIST 
Harold Armstrong THE MOSQUE OF THE ROSES 


A poignant love story in a Turkish setting. 


Henry Burgess Drake CURSED BE THE TREASURE 

Of “The Schooner California,” Mr. Drake’s previous novel, the 

Manchester Guardian said, “ The best story of its kind since Conrad's 
escue.’ ” 


KINDLING AND ASHES 





George Barr McCutcheon 


A new novel by the author of “ Brewster’s Millions.’ 


Shelland Bradley FIFTY 
“An uncommonly interesting and well written novel . . . @ 
memorable story.”"—Daily Telegraph. 

Peter Blundell MORALS FOR MATILDA 
“A swiftly moving capital story—lively, firm, humorous and 
exciting.” —S phere. 

Mrs. Fred Reynolds LOVE’S ECHO 
“ Interests by its simplicity and sincerity.” 

Times Literary Supplement. 


Neville Brand CLOUDBURST 


“A powerful and interesting story.”—Saturday Review. 
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strange animals on which their enemies thundered towards them at 
full speed. They broke and fled, and the other squadrons seeing 
them waver also turned tail and tried to save themselves by flight. 
Fifteen hundred to two thousand Indians were slain and many 
others lanced and some taken prisoners. ‘From two hundred 
of the prisoners I had the hands and noses cut off for their rebellion, 
when I had many times sent them messengers and given them the 
commands as ordered by Your Majesty.” 
Iéven if we assume that Valdivia exaggerates in order to enhance 
the credit due to him and his soldiers, it is fairly certain that 
the Indians, while no doubt plucky, were extremely stupid 
fighters: no doubt the sheer insolence of such an attack had a 
kind of stupefying effect on their superstitious natures. From 
Valdivia’s cwn statement about his treatment of the “ rebels ”’ 
it will be seen that he was not a clean or generous fighter. Mr. 
Cunninghame Graham conjectures that the unfortunate Indians’ 
‘** rebellion” consisted in their refusal to be baptized and 
acknowledge the Emperor’s sovereignty. Anyhow this cruel 
act was remembered against him, and when he was caught and 
killed he was treated with a savagery that his enemies may not 
have learnt from him, but which his example had done nothing 
to make them forego. It may be true, as Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham says, that Pedro de Valdivia had the conversion of the 
Indians always in mind: but we can see little signs of this in 
his career or in his letters. It is true that the letters to Charles V, 
which are given in full, as an appendix to Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham's own more thrilling narrative, contain references to his 
desire to see the Indians of Chile converted to the faith ; but 
these appear to be the ordinary perfunctory statements of a 
** good Churchman,” and to have had nothing of the vigour or 
sincerity which enter into his accounts of the same Indians’ 
habits and wickednesses. The truth is, as Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham indicates in his preface, that for the Spaniard of this 
century, the century of the Reformation and the Catholic 
Reaction, Christianity was a symbol of national unity and 
national victory over the Moor and Mahound. It is too often 
the custom to charge Spain and Spanish Christianity with a 
peculiar love of cruelty, and to imply that this love is inherent 
in the Spanish nature. It has always seemed to us more likely 
that Spain caught from Islam something of the force and 
unyielding quality which belonged to that religion in the days 
of its victorious expansion. All peoples in the sixteenth century 
were cruel, and all wars, especially against savages, were con- 
ducted with cruelty ; but there is in the cruelty of the conquis- 
tadores a fiery fanaticism, a spirit of unbending pride more 
characteristic of the Crescent than of the Cross, even when that 
emblem is worn by its unworthiest apostles. 


VIAUD-LOTI 


Pierre Loti: The Romance of a Great Writer. By Epmunp B. 
D’AUVERGNE. Illustrated. Werner Laurie. 16s. 


It is not often that a Doppelganger is elected to the French 
Academy. But something like that happened in 1891, when 
Pierre Loti was preferred to Zola for the vacant fauteuil of 
Octave Feuillet. For, as one reads the story of his life, one 
realises that that name, Pierre Loti, was something more than 
just the pseudonym of Julien Viaud, the Rochefort Protestant, the 
naval officer with boxfuls of manuscripts in his cabin; it was 
the name of a definite personality which Julien Viaud imagined, 
evolved and elaborated by his own side, and in which, as the 
years and voyages and manuscripts multiplied, he became 
almost miraculously merged. It was a brilliantly successful 
creation, that Loti. With very few of the usual preliminary 
struggles, he entered the front rank of the French novelists of 
his day. For more years than most he enjoyed an ample share 
of that indefinable aura of gloire which invests the chosen few of 
French letters. (It may be glimpsed, that strange irradiation, 
frozen into the stone of the allegorical figures of the Luxembourg 
Gardens.) He was indulged by the naval authorities, and had 
opportunities of voyages beyond the powers of the average 
professional writer. Voluptuous incidents beset him in various 
lands. They did not pass unrecorded. There was the celebrated 
féte at Rochefort in 1888, which Loti spent six months in 
preparing—a fastuous affair of medieval pageantry, with Loti 
on the centre dais as Louis XI., probably the best celebration 
of its kind since the Eglinton tournament. That came soon after 
his magnificent reception by the Queen of Roumania in the royal 
eastle at Sinaia—the details are exquisite : 

In a vast Gothic hall, furnished with high carved stalls, the 
ladies-in-waiting were grouped around their queen. Draped in 
white, a costume which admirably suited her wonderful white 
hair and rosy cheeks, Carmen Sylva was seated at the organ, 
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playing a melancholy prelude of Bach. Upon the entrance ot 

Loti, she rose and advanced to meet him, holding the Manuscript 

of her translation of his work. .. . 

And yet all such wonders pale before his reception at Constantj. 
nople in 1913, a dizzy affair of paraded troops, flowers and 
festoons, processions, what-not. Certainly there was 

in that name of Loti and in the pen that Loti wielded. Fo, 
there, in the midst of all the renown, we catch glimpses of a small 
gentleman with a rather peevish expression, who wore high heels 
in an effort to make his stature match the panache of his bearing 
and painted his cheeks in an effort, one can only suppose, to 
cheat the spectres of age and decay and death which he feareg 
above all things through the whole of his long life. 

But the fact remains that it is possible to chronicle al] this, 
and very much more, in his iife as writer and sailor, and that 
we still shall not have the true biography of this extraordi 
man. For still we know nothing, or next to nothing, of the 
Julien Viaud who lived on in Loti. Almost all of Loti’s writj 
are autobiographical in character. It is mainly from these 
that his biography at present can be drawn. But the Lotj 
of whom he wrote was a projection of personality arranged and 
staged by himself, and by himself alone. And we have 
still to wait for the critic who can show the synthesis of Viaud. 
Loti. There is a good deal of material in the memoirs of Loti’s 
friends and contemporaries, as well as that which lies implicit 
in his most characteristic writings. And in one of his last 
books, Prime Jeunesse, he mentions a lifelong diary, running to 
some two hundred notebooks. It may some day be available, 

Unfortunately, Mr. E. B. D’Auvergne is too admiring and too 
discursive to be a successful biographer of this perplexing 
subject. His piety towards the master is such that he dates his 
preface as on “ The Third Anniversary of Loti’s Death.” And 
something of his easy-going bonhomie of style may be inferred 
from such chapter-heads as “ The Father to the Man,” “ Jolly 
Jack Tar,” “*‘ The Green-eyed Circassian,” “*‘ Loti Leaves Us,” 
and so on. But a tolerant eye may discreetly avoid such 
blemishes and find at least a sympathetically narrated story. 


PETER THE GREAT 


A History of Russia. By V. O. Kiucnevsxy. Translated by 
C. J. Hogarth. Volume IV. Dent. 16s. 


It is now nearly fourteen years since the publication in 
English of Volume III. of Professor Kluchevsky’s authoritative 
History of Russia. The record was broken off at the year 1672 
with the birth of Peter the Great, whose life and activities form 
the main subject of this present delayed instalment. It takes 
us actually to the accession of Catherine the Great in 1762, but 
the half-dozen rulers who filled the gap between these two 
monarchs are of little account and soon passed over, interest in 
them being principally centred in the question of their various 
influences upon the fate of Peter’s reforms. Yet for all its con- 
centration upon a single figure the book remains in the truest 
sense a history of Russia. For thirty years Peter was Russia ; 
and here he is shown always in due relation to his country. This 
is history as it should be written, and the author deserves 
commendation too for his wide knowledge, patient understanding 
and impartiality. The translation also seems excellent. 

Even by itself this volume should prove of particular interest 
to the ordinary reader. Russia has always been something of a 
bogey to the rest of Europe. It was by a long interval the last 
of the great European nations to occidentalise itself, and Peter's 
peculiar significance depends upon the claim made for him as the 
prime factor in that process of westernisation. Professor 
Kluchevsky supports that claim, and on the whole we find our- 
selves prepared to accept his account with few, if any, reserva- 
tions. Some of the changes which Peter effected may already 
have been foreshadowed, but there is no certainty that they 
would have come to pass “* with the help of time’s slow silent 
process alone.” It must be admitted that “ never in the world’s 
history has any people accomplished what the Russian people 
accomplished under Peter,” and it is difficult to discover to what 
this may be attributed if not to Peter’s forceful personality. As 
a boy he was restless and inquisitive ; he liked using tools and 
making things, and when circumstances set him free from the 
Court (which he detested) he amused himself partly with soldiers 
and ships and partly by learning numerous handicrafts. _ He 
cared nothing for diplomacy or etiquette, and all his life remained 
something of a boor, but quick-witted and eager to learn. 
Despite occasional indulgence in freakish orgies or acts of 
clownish cruelty he seems to have been neither inherently 
vicious nor unkindly as a man ; as Tsar he was, from first to last, 
an autocrat. He lacked both tact and judgment, and was 
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SOCIOLOGICAL WORKS BY 
MARIE STOPES 





The Great Hope of Civilization 


“The nearest approach to a genius of either sex living at the present 


time is Dr. Marie Stopes.’”’ THE NEW AGE, 1926. 





Married Love 


6 The “ Married Love” series are 

™ the most important contributions 
to sex knowledge ever published. 

NET They have been translated into 
French, German, Swedish, Dan- 
ish, Czech, Polish, Roumanian, 
Dutch, Spanish, etc. They have 
been endorsed by most eminent 
doctors. They have been praised 
and recommended in every quar- 
ter of the Press, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Ltd., 
2 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C.2 


Wise Parenthood 


3/6 A sound Handbook on Birth 
Control for Married People. 
The Pioneer of scientific yet 
simple instruction in this impor- 
tant subject, Recommended by in- 
numerable medical practitioners 
to their patients. “The Medical 
Times” says: “The author ably 
presents the case for birth control 
from the scientific point of view. 
. . » + No medical man or medical 
woman should fail to secure a 
copy and read it carefully.” 


G, P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Ltd., 
24 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C.2 


Radiant 
Motherhood 


6 A guide to young married 
™ couples who have children or 
NET SXPect to have children, lighten- 
*“ ing the onerous task of bearing 
the child they long for. “ Daily 
Express” says: “ Messrs, Putnam 
have the root of the matter in 
them when they say that an in- 
telligent study of Dr. Stopes’s 
works (and a practical applica- 
tion of their teachings) would sce 
the human race transformed.” 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Ltd., 
24 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C.2 


NET 


Contraception 


Its Theory, History and Practice 
12/ The Manual for the Medical and 
Legal Professions and all social 
NET workers. “ Nature” says: “ Dr. 
Marie Stopes has written a very 
good book on birth control . . . 
she compels agreement. . . . Dr. 
Stopes’s experience is so exten- 
sive that her opinions must neces- 
sarily carry weight. Some such 
book as this had to be written 
and this is very well written.” 
BALE & DANIELSSON, Ltd., 
83 Gt. Titchfield St., London,W.1 


A Letter to 
Working Mothers 


3d On How to have Healthy Child- 
* ren and avoid Weakening Preg- 
NET nancies, Practical help in the very 
simplest wording for those too 
poor to travel for personal help 
at the free Clinic. To be ob- 

tained from: 


THE MOTHER'S CLINIC, 
108 Whitfield St., London, W. 1 


A Banned Play 
A Preface on cxtiete 


5 Much discussion has recently re- 

= volved around the Censorship, 

. and this book should make the 

NET author's case clear. A stirring 3- 

Act Play dealing with one of 

modern life’s problems stopped 

by the Censor in rehearsal so 

that English people are debarred 

from seeing it, although it is 

going to be produced on the 
Continent. 


BALE & DANIELSSON, Ltd., 
83 Gt. Titchfield St., London,W.1 


Sex and the Young 


6 6 Its chapters will be invaluable 

/ to parents and teachers, The first 
contains a wonderful new idea 

NET and a clean, vital new word— 
erogamic—to do duty for the 
clean, fresh idea the best people 
are reaching out toward in their 
lives to-day. “ Education” says: 
“It is a simple but exhaustive 
treatise on a fundamental and 
very difficult subject.” 


THE GILL PUBLISHING Co., 
3-4 Paul Bakehouse Court, E.C4 


The Human Body 


(ILLUSTRATED) 


6/ Telling all the things about 
human bodies all want to know 
NET and even Huxley did not tell. It 
contains a 7-Plate Atlas of the 
Human Body and 58 other Illue- 
trations. For young people and 
all who missed a sound training 

in physiology in their youth. 


THE GILL PUBLISHING Ca., 
3-4 Paul Bakehouse Court, E.C.4 


Man, Other Poems 
and a Preface 


3 / Very interesting little poems 
about which the “ Scotsman” 
said: “ The work in this volume 
NET i, always natural and sweet in 
feeling, and has a pleasing art 
of its own,” and the “ Times”: 
“Her highest level we think is 
reached in ‘Tokio Snow,’ ex- 
pressed in stanzas which have a 
curious but very successful rhyme 
scheme.” 


WM. HEINEMANN, LTD., 
21 Bedford St. London, WC..2 
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A NEW GOSPEL TO ALL PEOPLES 


First delivered to the Bishops at Lambeth, 1920. Vellum. 2/6. A. L. HUMPHREYS, 187 Piccadilly. 
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altogether “‘ a better manipulator of inanimate objects and tools 
than of human beings.”” Once embarked upon a course of action 
he took little account of human lives, and “* even when his doings 
were beneficent in intention they were accompanied with a 
repellent display of force.” 

His was, in short, the military attitude, and in this connection 
it is to be observed that by far the greater number of his inno- 
vatious sprang directly from military necessities. He reformed 
not from inclination but under pressure of circumstance ; he 
began with no programme, and it was only towards the end that 
he realised clearly what he had brought about, and began to 
adopt the wider view of government for the general good. His 
original aim was to increase Russia’s military efficiency ; to 
produce money for this purpose the development of native 
resources was essential, and for that he turned naturally to the 
skilled workmen of the west. He “ went westward less for 
civilisation than for technique.” ‘“ For a few score more years 
only,” he said, “* shall we need Europe. Then shall we be able 
to turn our backs upon her.” Westernisation was for him a 
means alone ; even when he caused the chins of his people to be 
shaved it was a political, not a cultural, measure! Yet the 
contact was not, necessarily, without its cultural effect. He 
began with the Army, but finally came to regard the good of his 
people as an end in itself. Until then the identification of State 
and Sovereign had been absolute; now he insisted that the 
State was above the Tsar and that every man, even himself, 
must serve it. And surely this no man did more than he; 
if he worked others as slaves, equally he nev€r spared 
himself. 

A question remains as to the effect of his reforms after his death 
in 1725. He had had no time to do more than impose these 
changes upon his country ; the spirit of his ideals found no place 
in the minds of lesser men, and he was, as has already been noted, 
unfortunate in his successors. The process of disintegration 
began immediately. Yet though individual measures might be 
set aside the cultural influence was not so easily to be killed. 
Peter had opened doorways between Russia and the west which 
nothing has been, or ever will be, able to close completely. 


AN EARLY SATIRE ON MARRIED 
LIFE 


The Fifteen Joys of Marriage. Translated from the French by 
RICHARD ALDINGTON. Broadway Translations. Routledge. 
7s. 6d. 


Humour is not only a rough-and-ready test of belief and 
custom: it offers to the ordinary man a healthier means of 
occasional escape from the pressure of circumstances than 
that afforded by romantic dreams. In the Middle Ages a 
husband could not shelve the responsibilities he had imposed 
on himself. If he made a mistake in his choice of a partner 
for life, he had to endure the consequences. Conscience and 
character were more than emotion. While knights followed 
dreams and shut their chivalrous eyes against the fact that 
even the most beautiful women have faults, peasants and 
hard-working townsmen took refuge from the limitations of 
domestic bliss in realistic humour. In popular literature 
anti-feminine attacks prospered. Mr. Richard Aldington tends 
to take the misogyny of the medieval ages too seriously, and 
forgets that life itself is a contradictory affair. In the coarse 
abuse of wives he sees the unhappy oppression of womankind. 
In the so-called emancipation of the modern world he sees an 
ideal state of equality already in being. But among ordinary 
people abuse as often as not accompanies affection, as anyone 
who has ventured to interfere in the quarrelling between man 
and wife has reason to know. Those who do not share the 
Tennysonian idealism of Mr. Aldington will hardly agree with 
his opinion that : 

Except in rare cases women in the Middle Ages were certainly 
looked upon as inferiors and dependants and were often brutally 
treated. The attitude of Petruchio to Kate was probably the 
rule rather than the exception, and determined spirits like the 
wife of Bath were not common. It is not surprising that 
nunneries were popular. 


The Fifteen Joys of Marriage, one of the last feminine satires 
of the Middle Ages, which Mr. Aldington has translated, dis- 
proves, in fact, his contention. In it man is certainly the 
inferior im so far as he is a husband. He is gulled by his wife 
and her women friends, reduced to poverty by her extravagance, 
laughed at by her lover and tricked in the very intimacy of 
the marriage bed. He is no match in guile for a woman, and 
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the lesson that celibacy is the safest course is but a confession 
of weakness : 

The first joy of Marriage is when a young man in his first youth 
when he is fresh, nimble and merry and careth naught gaye 
untieing his cod-piece point, making of ballads, singing the 
looking upon the fairest wenches, and considering where he may 
take his pleasure and find his delight. 

These tracts deal with the disillusion of the light-hearted gull, 
when the marriage feast is over and desire is transformed into 
duty. The themes are monotonous, for to humour, all wives 
are scolds as all mothers-in-law are tyrants. But many of 
these domestic arguments, and in particular the serial curtain. 
lectures, show a knowledge of human nature that compensates 
for the pedantic moralising. The intrigue of a wife who desired 
a@ new dress would have been true enough a decade ago before 
the economical emancipation of women. Even on the second 
night the wife sulks : 

After she is in bed the goodman hearkeneth if she be 
and seeketh if her arms be well covered and covereth her if it 
be needed. Then she feigneth to wake and saith the goodman; 

“* Sleepest thou, chuck ?” 

“* Nay, forsooth,” saith she. 

“Art thou comforted ?” 

“‘Comforted ?” saith she, “‘my woe is a small thing. And 
praised be God,” saith she, sighing. ‘I have enow since God 
is so pleased.” 

“* Perdy,” saith he, “ chuck, if God please we shall have enow; 
I have considered one thing, that I will put thee in such an estate 
that I wager thou shalt be the fairest habited woman at my 
cousin’s wedding.” 

“ Certes,” saith she, “I shall go to no feast this year.” 

“Faith and troth, chuck, but thou shalt, and shalt have what 
thou askest.” 


As it will be noticed from the quotations, Mr. Aldington 
has chosen at the expense of much labour to translate the old 
French into a composite language that is a cross between 
Chaucer and the Elizabethan translators. The results must 
be liked or disliked. The choice, at any rate, seems to be 
an admission that modern literary English lacks idiom, vitality 
and savour. 

The authorship of The Fifteen Joys of Marriage is attributed 
to Antoine De La Sale (c. 1888-c. 1462), who served as tutor 
in the noble families of Anjou and Saint-Pol, and finally entered 
that of the Dauphin, who became King of France as Louis XI. 
He is known otherwise for several pedantic moral tracts, all 
of which lack the racy and spirited qualities of Les Quinz 
Joyes ; but Mr. Aldington only touches lightly on issues that 
are the concern of scholars, and hastens to present for our 
enjoyment, for the first time in mixed English, the book itself. 


TWO AMUSING IMPOSTORS , 


The Life of John Daniel. Holden. 25s. 
Description of Formosa. By Grorce PsaLMANAzaar. Holden. 
25s. 


The publishers call this series “‘ The Library of Impostors,” 
and the idea is certainly an amusing one. By “ impostor” 
is here meant, of course, an author who, under an assumed 
name, purports to write a true account of adventures that did 
not, in fact, ever occur. The eighteenth century was fond of 
such conceits, which multiplied under the banner of Defoe, with 
Robinson Crusoe for a prototype; the above are two of the most 
famous, the latter being specially esteemed by Doctor Johnson. 

These sumptuous reprints are a delight to the eye, but they 
make stiff reading. On the face of them, John Daniel's adven- 
tures might seem exciting enough to hold the attention of any 
schoolboy ; what, for instance, could be more alluring than 
the synopsis which introduces chapter III? 

Arrives at Leghorn. Touches at the Canaries in his return. 
Enters with a Dutch captain for China. Is cast away. Gets to land 
with one Thomas. In great distress for food and water. Go ip 
search of them, but in vain. Find water. Terrified by a wild boar. 
Are in great distress for food. Hope of meeting inhabitants. 
Combat a wild bull. Kill him. Eat of him before dead. Lodge 
in a tree. 


That reads like the Boy’s Own Paper. But what follows does 
not. As sometimes (but seldom) in Defoe, the descriptions 
of each adventure are so meticulous and so overloaded with 
detail, that it is all but impossible for the reader to form ® 
picture in his mind of what is happening. Straightforward 
narrative, like that affected by the greater and lesser novelists 
of the eighteenth century, is only successful if the detail & 
selected with exquisite precision. Fielding, Defoe, Sterne, could 
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Jost published. 


Tomek the Sculptor 


ADELAIDE EDEN 
PHILLPOTTS 


Miss Phillpotts’s previous novel, 
LODGERS IN LONDON, 
caused the Sunday Times to say : 


“Miss Phillpotts has only to do 
justice to her own powers to 
win a distinguished place among 
contemporary novelists.” In 
“Tomek” we feel that Miss 
Phillpotts has accomplished this. 


Put it on your library list. 
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7s. 6d. net. 
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OXFORD BOOKS 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF 


FRENCH VERSE 


New and enlarged editien. Selected by St. Joun 
Lucas. 8/6 net. India paper. 10/- net. 

“It és peed to possess a new edition of Mr. St. John 
Lucas’s del —- volume. The original edition met with 
@ most kindly and cordial reception in France. We are 
sure that 94 enlarged and revised edition, with some 
admirable examples of current French verse, will receive, 


if possible, a warmer reception.” 
—ConTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


“The Editors of the Oxford Books of Verse have an 
almost uncanny knack of finding the best things in the 
language.” —G, .s WEEKLY. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
JOHN GAY 


Edited by G. C. Faser. (Oxford Standard Authors. 
3/6 net. Oxford Poets. 6/- met. India paper. 
7/6 net.) 

“ Surely a lesson to other publishers in good and cheap 
production. One could hardly wish for a better and 
more readable Gay.”—Camerivce Review. 

“Mr. Faber has gone a long way towards constructing 
@ perfect text.”—Birmincuam Post. 


THE MINOR POEMS OF DANTE 


Translated into English Verse by Lorna De’Luccai. 
7/6 net. 
she displays a decided aptitude for the work, her 
oi’ are, at any rate, more faithful, and, sometuucs, 
as we have already su gested, more poetical than those 
of Rossetti himself.”—Times Literary SuprLement. 

“ All serious students of Dante owe a debt to this 
notable translation of his minor poems by Signora De 
*Lucchi, an Englishwoman with perfect command of the 
two languages, and an eminent talent for verse.” 

—MancueEster GuarpIAn. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
Amen House, E.C. 4. 
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| BELLE OF BOHEMIA 


The Life Story of 


pales 


The friend of Kings, Statesmen and Warriors. Sometime 
described as “‘the most dangerous Woman in Europe.’ 


RACY AND GOSSIPY MEMOIRS 


15/- net 
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do this; but the anonymous author of The Life of John 
Daniel, directly he came to describe a scene of agitated move- 
ment, such as always needs a corresponding quickness of narra- 
tive, deliberately slowed up and thus vitiated the effect of the 
passage. 

Psalmanazaar’s work does not suffer from the same defect; 
still, it is doubtful whether a joke should be quite so long drawn 
out. The book is, in fact, a remarkably complete construction 
of a society—a sort of Erewhon with the wit left out. There is, 
of course, an obviously satirical intention, and a good deal of 
imagination is evinced by the way; but the joke is not good 
enough to last one through close on three hundred pages. 

One of the best features of both volumes is the reproductions 
of the original copper-plate illustrations, which accompany the 
text. They are delightful. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Gun-Running in the Gulf. By Brig.-Gen. H. H. Austin. Murray. 
7s. 6d. 

Gun-running in the Persian Gulf is a subject that has been 
unaccountably neglected, not only in personal memoirs but also in 
boys’ adventure books. In the decade immediately preceding the 
War it supplied enough “ plots ” from real life to stock a school-boy’s 
library. Full of dramatic incident and humour, it had the advantage 
over the old “Cruiser and Slaver” tales of being confined to one short 
stretch of coast and ocean, where one could hardly go wrong with the 
“local colour,” and of avoiding that note of human tragedy which 
was always turning up so disconcertingly in the middle of the slave 
trade yarns. General Austin was sent from India to circumvent the 
gun-runners in 1909. The British authorities, as though entering into 
the spirit of the game and unwilling to take an unsporting advantage 
over their opponents, supplied him with a small fleet of antediluvian 
gun-boats, some of them with paddle-wheels, and a sailing ship or 
two, which, as he says, may have added to the gaiety of nations, but 
did little to stop gun-running. General Austin therefore resorted to 
the time-honoured plan of coming to an arrangement with the leading 
gun-runner, a humorous character named Rahim Dad, who was glad 
enough to sell his friends at a price considerably below the cost of 
sending an adequate fleet to the Gulf. The results were entirely 
satisfactory from the political point of view, and they make light and 
amusing reading. If the War has rather overshadowed gun-running 
in popular literature, the reverse is the case in this book, for all General 
Austin’s best stories occur in the first half of his reminiscences. Rahim 
Dad is a great “ character ”’ in his way, and the ingenuity with which 
he managed to run with the hare and hunt with the hounds is highly 
characteristic of that type of Oriental adventurer with whom we are 
already familiar in Eastern literature. 


The China Year Book, 1926-7. Edited by H. G. H. Woopueap, 
C.B.E. Simpkin, Marshall. 42s. 


To those who are familiar with its predecessors, the present volume 
will need no recommendation. ‘Those who do not know this “ super- 
Whitaker” of China should repair their omission without delay. 
Mr. Woodhead, the able editor of the Peking and Tientsin Times, 
and his collaborators have packed into the work an enormous amount 
of information—historical, economic, political, cultural and bio- 
graphical. Mr. Woodhead has what some would call an imperialistic 
bias, which peeps out in his account of recent troubles. But this 
does not impair the value of the Year Book as a mine of reference 
en the many questions that are now exercising our minds. Of 
special interest are the chapters on trade and commerce (with a wealth 
of statistics), on labour conditions, and on the tariff and extra- 
territoriality problems. The only inaccuracy we have noticed is 
that the preface is dated 1916 instead of 1926. 


Victorian Jottings. By Sir James Cricnton-Browne. Etchells and 
Macdonald. 15s. 


Keeping a commonplace book is not the fashion that it used to be ; 
but whoever starts one in his youth will be well repaid by it in his old 
age. Sir James Crichton-Browne is a case in point; during his 
student days in Edinburgh, London and Paris and his first years of 
medical practice he made a note of odd items encountered in reading, 
interesting personal experiences of his own, his ruminations on general 
subjects, and in fact anything which he thought worth recording. 
Now, some sixty years later, he has disinterred them. Many of the 
entries have a Scottish flavour; there are anecdotes such as that of 
the Dumfries gardener who held that kneeling at prayers was contrary 
to the spiritual injunction to watch and pray: ‘‘ Now hoo am I to 
watch, if | am kneeling doon wi’ my een steckit? Na, na, I'll stand 
up and look about me.” Some of the items have a medical and 
scientific interest. There is a stimulating note on longevity in which 
Sir James maintains that life on the average would be much longer than 
it is if it were not for the Biblical tradition of three-score-years-and-ten ; 
he points out that people over eighty are made to feel painfully 
conscious that they have exceeded the prescribed limit and that this 
is depressing to them and consequently tends to shorten their lives ; 
and he argues that it would be better to regard a hundred years as the 


A 


Other notes deal with celebrities of the Period, 





normal span of life. 
We meet Browning at dinner. Gladstone argues with Romanes on thy 
fallofman. Bagehot describes his ingenious method of taking cod-tiyg, 
oil. Every page contains something that was worth noting and i, 
now worth reading, and it is to be hoped that the commonplace boo, 
still contains enough material for a further selection. 


Collected Poems. By Epwarp SHanxs. Collins. 7s. 6d. 


In the last number of Georgian Poetry, four years ago, a 
some very charming verses by Mr. Shanks, under the title, Women’, 
Song. Whoever reads them may perhaps look expectantly into this 
volume of Collected Poems. Fortunately they are included, and with 
a few other pieces, Memory and some of the Sonnets on Separation, 
stand out, in considerable relief, from surroundings of a much mor 
doubtful quality. On the whole, it is a disappointing collection. Ing 
note, Mr. Shanks admits that “‘the number of . . . . exclusions js 
not great,” and probably a more rigid editorship would have seryed 
the interests of his work better, allowing his most successful work to 
be seen clearly, free from the encumberance of second-rate matter, 
which, though undoubtedly not so good, is still sufficiently like to 
detract considerably from the total effect. Then, Mr. Shanks has 
thought fit to reprint an entire section of war poems, which, besides 
reflecting disagreeably the nightmare of supposedly outgrown s 
war-enthusiasms, are sometimes as bare of interest as the following; 


The wind is cold and heavy 
And storms are in the sky: 
Our path across the heather 
Goes higher and more high. 
To right, the town we came from 
The left, blue hills and sea: 
The wind is growing colder 
And shivering are we. 

We drag with stiffening fingers 
Our rifles up the hill, 

The path is steep and tangled 
But leads to Flanders still. 


Our apprehension and resentment of the commonplace are, of course, 
partial and variable ; but it seems no longer possible to let pass, 
without protest, verses of this kind: 


Now spring comes round again 
With blossom on the tree, 
Dark blossom of the peach, 
Light blossom of the pear, 
And love-lorn birds complain 
And nesting birds prepare, 
And love’s keen fingers reach 
After the heart of me. 


The Netherlands Display’'d. By Marsorizr Bowen. Lane. 25s. 
This is a disappointing book. The only pages in it at all worthy 
of Miss Bowen’s reputation as an imaginative interpreter of the past 
are the fanciful little sketches which she has written round some of 
the pictures reproduced—for example, the portrait of Lord Sunderland 
and the engraving after Breughel’s Alchemist. For the rest her 
book is an unfortunate hybrid of history and guide-book. Its siz 
precludes it from being useful as a guide-book, and in writing history 
Miss Bowen, so admirable in historical fiction, has an ill-arranged and 
tedious manner. Nor can we say that her judgments of men and 
women are to be trusted. It is surprising to find in a book of to-day 
the shallow criticism of Erasmus, popular some generations 4go, 
repeated as if it was generally accepted. ‘‘The delicate, fastidious, 
peaceful and perhaps timid scholar preserved a selfish neutrality in 
the terrible struggle,” is a very partial statement of the position of a 
man who could not help seeing the errors of Luther as clearly as he 
saw the errors of the Papacy. To keep one’s head in the middle of 
a war is not usually regarded as the act of a “timid” man. Miss 
Bowen has accumulated a great deal of information in this volume, 
but it is not very easy to assimilate in the form in which she serves it. 


The History of Medicine. By C. G. Cumston, M.D. Kegan Paul. 
16s. 

This is a further volume in the “ History of Civilization ” series, 
and like the series itself, it is planned on a large scale. The author's 
work in gathering material has been prodigious, for he summarises 
and comments on almost every known fact bearing on his subject, 
from the earliest times until the end of the eighteenth century. From 
the present-day standpoint the early history of medicine is an amazing 
testimony to human credulity ; but, as these pages show, fantastic 
remedies and theories did not cease with the Middle Ages. The fact Is, 
of course, that owing to long-persisting scruples as to the dissection 
of human bodies, anatomy and physiology are comparatively new 
sciences ; and medical contemporaries of Harvey were as grotesquely 
misinformed as to what happened under the skins of their patients 
as were the Chaldean soothsayers. Yet despite the abracadabra of 
magic and charlatanry there were astonishingly early anticipations 0 
modern practice. Five centuries before the Christian era, Egyptian 
priests were expert opthalmogists ; indeed, they were the first anaes- 
thetists and the founders of pharmacy. Ancient Hindu surgery, too, 
was at a high level; one of the Vedas describes intricate abdo 
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THE WAR DIARY OF 
EMPEROR FREDERICK Ill. 


1870 - 1871 


Translated by A. R. Allinson, M.A. 
Demy 8ve. Cloth gilt. Fully illustrated. 16s. net. 

These remarkable memoirs by the ex-Kaiser's father were, with 
the permission of Queen Victoria, deposited in a secret fireproof 
safe under the State Staircase at Windsor Castle. “ Revelations 
of this ek" wens Ge ee are _ = contemporaries ; 

ref irect that no one. but my wi grown- 
the i pam my Diary till the ath 1922 ne 
that there is nothing to hinder its publication.” It is now 
“ven to English readers for the first time. 

The Times says: “ A historical document of the utmost value and 

iness, which will be welcomed by the general reader as 

well as by the specialist in 19th century history.” 


UNDER SAIL IN THE 
FROZEN NORTH 


By Commander F. A. Worsley, D.S.O., O.B.E., R.N.R, With 
a Preface by Grettir Algarsson Demy 8vo. Cloth gilt. With 
maps and many full-page illustrations. 18s. net. 

The official story of the British Arctic Expedition of 1925, in 
which a gallant crew of volunteers accompli what was prob- 
ably the final triumph of British seamanship under square sail in 
the pack ice. A thrilling book that will rank beside the classics of 

exploration and adventure. 

* Commander Worsley will lecture in England this year, and 
all over the Empire next year, on his adventures in the Frozen 
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THE RICHARDS PRESS LIMITED 
WYNDHAM LEWIS’S NEW BOOK 
THE LION AND THE FOX 


The Role of the Hero in the Plays of Shakespeare 


The Spectator: ‘*‘ A paradoxical, irrelevant, but a stimulating book.” 


The Times Literary Supplement; “‘ Not for a moment do we wish away 
one word of Mr. Lewis's brilliant study of Renaissance Italy and 
of Machiavelli's place in it. . . . The cause is his just and wholesome 
determination that, if he can help it, Shakespeare shall not be 
pocketed by any set or party, in politics, in morals, in religion or any 
other matter. . . . Be it right or wrong in the absolute, it is 
pragmatically right enough to be a book that no lover of Shakespeare 
must fail to read. And even those who cannot accept the conclusions 
will know that Shakespeare can stand criticism so well-informed 
and acute as this.” 


LEONARD WoOoLF in the Nation: ‘“‘ Mr. Wyndham Lewis has achieved 
a rare and difficult feat; he has written a play about Shakespeare 
which throughout displays frankness, intelligence and understanding. 
. » » Many people will vehemently disagree with Mr. Lewis's con- 
clusions, but in their main outlines they seem to me incontestable.” 


ARNOLD PALMER in the Sphere: ‘‘ The pages are crammed with ideas. 
I have said enough I hope to show how deeply I have been impressed, 
and I will add that, with his mental qualifications, Mr. Lewis brings 
also thoroughgoing honesty. . . . A powerful and original work, 
along new and highly suggestive lines. A good, hard book, with a 
firm bed of knowledge and intensity, it is not easy to read, but it 
provides magnificent exercise.” 

AD 

OSBERT SITWELL in the New York World; “‘ The importance of Wyndham 
Lewis in contemporary England cannot be overestimated... . A 
writer of extraordinary force and distinction, it is impossible for him 
to touch on any subject, either in his writings or in his conversation, 
upon which he does not shed a new and illuminating light. This 
searchlight quality, which is his own, is very different from the 
tender and beautiful illumination of a Marcel Proust, It is a hard, 
rather metallic and piercing light, and one which is accustomed to 
play upon important and worn subjects, renewing them and showing 
quite new properties in them. Besides, the accidental effects of his 
being a remarkable artist with paint and pencil enter into the results. 
In fact, to quote a slogan which I have invented for my own books, 
if anyone thinks they can do better, let them come up and try.” 


8 St. Martin’s Street, Leicester Square, W.C.2 
































JUST ISSUED. 


THE METAPHYSICS 
OF EVOLUTION 


WITH OTHER ESSAYS 
By THOMAS WHITTAKER 


A TRIBUTE BY THE RT. HON. J. M. ROBERTSON:— 


“Remarkably cheap, considering its mass......The collection 
exhibits @ range of exact knowledge and competent critical 
appreciation which no living Englishman has outgone......an 
admirable series of historical and critical monographs, with which 
there is nothing to compete in English scholarly literature....... 

Primary value of the treatise lies in its lucid and luminous 
Presentment of a whole library of philosophic speculation....... As a 
whole, a masterly construction.” 


Cloth, 480 pp., 16s. net, by post 16s, 9d. 


London: 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 
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MEMORANDUM ON DUMPING 


submitted to the Preparatory Committee for the Inter- 
national Economic Conference. 
1926.11.63. 
Price 1/6 net. 


INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC 
CONFERENCE: 


Report of the Trade Barriers Committee of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce. 
1926.11.62. 

Price 1/3 net, 


Please write for catalogue of League of Nations Publications, 
post free on request. 





10/12 ORANGE STREET, W.c. 2 Sew 

























A REMARKABLE BOOKSELLING SERVICE 
1. Any book supplied on the day of publication. 

3. Separate d ts for beautifully bound books, 
second-hand and rare books, book-plates, and bookbinding. 
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DEPENDENT AMERICA 
By WILLIAM C. REDFIELD, Former 
Secretary of Commerce in U.S.A. 10s. 6d. net. 


A volume of unusual importance surveying America’s 
position as an importing nation. 





BIOLOGY OF POPULATION GROWTH 
By RAYMOND PEARL, of the John Hopkins 
University. 10s, 6d. net. 


This book brings together the results of investigations 
upon which the author has been engaged for several 
years. 
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operations and catalogues over a thousand surgical instruments. Yet 
in the seventeenth century—to come no nearer home—English phy- 
sicians still talked gibberish. The history of medicine, indeed, shows 
no steady evolution, and until the record touches modern times it is 
for the most part a miscellany of quaint and frequently diverting facts. 
Dr. Cumston’s volume therefore should appeal to lay readers as much 
as to his professional colleagues. 


A Tabular Guide to the Foreign Trade Statistics of Twenty-one Principal 
Countries. By Freperick Brown. Students’ Bookshops. 7s. 6d. 
This is certainly not a book to read ; but it is a work of reference 
which will be extraordinarily handy for those who have to use the 
statistics of foreign trade published by the various nations. The 
tables of figures are often practically useless without explanations 
which are hard to come by ; and it is a great advantage both to have 
these explanations set out, and to know in general what statistics 
are available. It is to be hoped that the London and Cambridge 
Economic Service, which is responsible for the volume, will follow 
it up with others dealing with statistics of prices, employment, 
migration, and similar questions. 


The Everyman Library. Twenty new volumes. Dent. 2s. each. 

The Everyman series is beyond comparison the most catholic and 
complete of all cheap “‘libraries.””. Whether its actual bulk equals 
or exceeds that of “‘ Tauchnitz’’ we do not know, but its range at 
any rate is far wider. Messrs. Dent have now published 800 volumes 
in this form, all well edited and well printed ; and it is almost becoming 
difficult to find a classic which is not included in the series. Amongst 
these newly published 20 volumes are Milton’s Areopagitica, Sterne’s 
Sentimental Journey, Poe’s poems and essays, Vasari’s Lives of the 
Painters (in four vois.), Holinshed’s Chronicle, Smollett’s Roderick 
Random, the poems and prophecies of William Blake, 4 New View 
of Society and other writings by Robert Owen, and the Life of 
Abraham Lincoin, by W. Bryan Binns. The volume of Owen's 
writings is edited by Mr. G. D. H. Cole, and contains a number of 
essays and pamphlets which have not been reprinted for a century. 
There is no doubt that in the production of this Library Messrs. 
Dent have exercised a very wise and public-spirited descrimination— 
public-spirited in the sense that they have included volumes which 
though hardly likely to pay their own way (except as items in a 
series) ought certainly to be placed within the reach of the com- 
paratively poor student of literature. We hope Messrs. Dent will 
continue the good work, for comprehensive as the Everyman Library 
already is there is still plenty of room for its expansion. 
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The Bentley Six 


One well-known connoisseur writes :— 


“.. . | have driven some of the finest 
© British and C 
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ontineutal cars, but the Bentley is 
in a class apart.” 








my 


One thing is certain: that the most interesting 
car on the world’s highways to-day is The 
Bentley Six. 


eMAY WE SEND YOU A CATALOGUE, OR ARRANGE A 
TRIAL RUN ? 


BENTLEY MOTORS, LTD., Pollen House, Cork Street, London, W. 1 
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About Motoring 


THE PROS AND CONS OF SALOon 
BODIES 


UT of a host of closed bodies, known to the trade bys 
() series of most uncouth names, the saloon is practi 
the sole survivor—if we except the needs of film stan 
and plutocrats, desirous of advertising their importance 
expensive eccentricities. In America the saloon is known by 
several other names, but is equally popular, and has displaced 
the open touring car as the spearpoint in the programmes of 
numerous factories. Over large areas of the United States 
summer is so blistering and winter so arctic that closed coachwork 
is the only possible choice. The southern English climate j, 
technically known as temperate, though capricious would bea 
better word ; it is capable of almost the same heats and chills 
as America, but its extremities are always brief. On the other 
hand they come and pass with the briefest possible warning, 
and are sandwiched between great slabs of mildly pleasant 
warmth, not too secure dryness, and not too pungent cold. 
it is very much harder for a one-car Englishman to decide which 
type of coachwork will suit him best. 
* * * 

In the absolute, the saloon body is disfigured only by a single 
fault. Its immovable roof limits the outlook very considerably, 
and especially so for the passengers in the stern sheets. This 
flaw is immaterial in the Black Country, but is an intolerable 
nuisance in the Trossachs. The saloons of individual makers may 
suffer from a variety of gratuitous defects. If the flooring is 
cheap and the roof contains no trapdoor, lack of ventilation 
will make its effects felt by headaches next morning. Engine 
fumes penetrate the floorboards ; the breath of the occupants is 
not dissipated ; the aggregated effluvia of five foul briars has to 
be reckoned with. These troubles need not occur if the car be 
floored with sheet rubber under the carpet, if the pedal slots 
be sealed, if a good air intake be fitted towards the front, together 
with an exhaust trap in the roof. If the coachwork is of poor 
quality, less than a year will suffice to provoke a diabolic chorus 
of squeaks and grunts and rattles. A clever coachbuilder may 
be able to diagnose and remedy most of these illegitimate sounds, 
but his fees will be high ; and he may be baffled if a couple of 
structural timbers begin to “‘ work ”’ against each other. All 
steel coachwork is generally immune from these noises, but is 
not yet universally obtainable. The flexible Weymann bodies 
are much quieter than the ordinary wood-and-metal types, but 
their outlines are less presentable. A saloon is apt to bea 
deathtrap in the event of a serious accident. Egress after a 
capsize is generally more possible than from an ordinary hood, 
which may collapse, whereas the stiffer construction of a saloon 
prevents any concertina effect. On the other hand, a saloon 
carries the maximum area of glass, which fracture converts intoa 
perfect armoury of lethal instruments. Every saloon should 
certainly be glazed with safety glass, of which Triplex is the best 
existing pattern. 

* . * 

This indictment may sound a little serious, but with the 
solitary exception of restricted outlook, each of the possible 
flaws is avoidable. And restricted outlook does not matter 9 
much in England, where fine scenery is seldom continuous, and 
the crew can disembark to gaze their fill on the infrequent 
landscapes which require it. The really rich man invariably 
keeps two cars for his personal use, of which one is permanently 
closed, and the other openable. So choice resolves itself into the 
simple dilemma, whether one would rather be cold and dampish 
and miserable during the winter months (which is the penalty 
of keeping an open car) or be too much enclosed and confined in 
summer (which is the penalty of owning a saloon). On each of 
the last two days the writer has driven a hundred miles, usiig 
in each case a car of medium power and medium price. 
first 100 was covered in a saloon. There were no draughts, n0 
body noises, and the internal temperature was pleasant. The 
second 100 was accomplished in an open touring car with at 
“* all-weather” top of the familiar pattern, possessing & b 
leather hood and framed windows of white celluloid. This latter 
car was excessively cold, as its improvised top betrayed many b 
little gap imperfectly sealed by some little frill or valance 
leather. The wind entered at many points, no heat was reta 
and here and there a little water entered. Moreover, there wasé 
subdued chorus of body noises, as the leather flaps worked — 
steel pillars, or the flexible panels waggled and rubbed. 
could be no question at all that for winter riding the saloon W* 
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“The last 3 years with 
BARNEYS, after 14 years 


of constant changes, have 
taught me the meaning 
of ideal smoking.” 


The fine appreciation of Barneys Tobacco, reproduced 
below, came from a London Architect who confesses to a 
tobacco consumption sometimes considerably in excess of 
8 ozs. a week. 


Continuous smoking through the day—and occasionally 
well into the night—is a very severe test of the uniform 
coolness and fragrance of a tobacco—even when the 
excellent plan of using alternate pipes is followed. 
Barneys stands up to the test . . . there is, he says, “ that 
same bouquet from the last pipe as is ever present in 
the first.” 


(The original letter can be inspected for verification.) 
“Perhaps you may like to know how much I appreciate my 
“friend ‘ Barneys.” 

“As @ pipe-smoker of seventeen years’ standing I have had 
“fourteen years of constant changes in tobacco and the last 
“three years with Barneys. The first period was one of con- 
“stant sore tongue and parched throat, the last years have 
“taught me the meaning of ideal smoking.” 
“Perhaps I may be termed a moderately heavy smoker, for, 
“ starting with a pipe during the morning shave, I continue 
“ fairly regularly through the day—and I finish my last pipe 
“in bed; thus consuming a normal ration of eight ounces 
“ per week.” 
“At times I have smoked more than this when working at all 
“hours of the night—or all night, On architectural competi- 
“tions I smoke continuously and have in this way got through 
“over two ounces within a period of twenty-four hours, but 
“can confidently state that even on such occasions there has 
“been not the slightest trace of burnt tongue or sore palate.” 
“As an all day and night smoke there is—in my opinion 
ne tobacco on the market to touch Barneys and 
anyone of esthetic taste who will take the trouble to 















“use alternate pipes—and thus avoid filling a hot pipe 
. afresh—will enjoy that same bouquet from the last 
Pipe as is ever present in the first.” 


“o 1/1 the oz.: three strengths ® 


Barneys (medium), Punchbowle (full), Parsons Pleasure (mild). 


Of good Tobacconists—everywhere. 


Made by John Sinclair, Ltd, Bath Lane, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Also at Edinburgh. London Offices: 24 Holborn, E.C. 1. 
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INCOME 


WITHOUT 
TAX 


OST investments yield a 
dividend which is paid after 
Income Tax has been de- 
ducted, with the result that the 
return is sadly reduced. Even when 
other dividends are paid Tax free, 
the investor may have to negotiate 
with the Revenue Authorities for 


a refund of the Tax deducted. 


But the forty-five thousands of men 
and women who are investors in the 
Abbey Road Building Society have 
no such loss or trouble. Their money 
earns them a steady and certain 
FIVE PER CENT. net and entirely 
free of Income Tax. 


They have no adjustments to make 
with the Revenue Department, and 
they are not liable for Income Tax 
on dividends or interest received 
from an Abbey Road investment. 


Any sum from one shilling up to 
within £5,000 can be invested at 
any time with the utmost ease, and 
the whole, or part, can be as easily 
withdrawn without delay, deduction 
or loss. 


There are no fees, commissions or 
costs; there is no fluctuation or de- 
preciation of capital; the Abbey 
Road Society, with assets of over 
five million sterling, offers unques- 
tionable security to investors. 


Send a postcard to-day to 
the Secretary, asking for 
Free Investment Booklet “ D.” 


“ABBEY 
ROAD 


LONDON’S FOREMOST 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


Head Office: 


16 FINCHLEY ROAD, LONDON 
City Office: 145 MOORGATE, EC.2 


Branch and Sub-Offices: 
20 The Parade, Golders 1 Friar Street, Reading. 





Green, 32 Bayley Lane, 

24 Birley Street Coventry. 
lackpoo 43 Fountain Street, 

26 Orchard Street, Manchester. 

Bristol. 17/19 George Street, 
5 Dudley’s Corner, West, Luton. 

Watford. Burlington Buildings, 
24 Mill Street, Bedford. Norwich. 
36 Alexandra Street, 21 Lockyer Street, 

Southend-on-Sea. Plymouth. 
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infinitely the more comfortable. It is only fair to add that the 
modern saloon retains its silence quite admirably, even if it be 
inexpensive. The green timber and bad workmanship and clumsy 
design which marred saloons of two years ago have yielded to 
stress of competition, and are now uncommon. 

‘* * * 

On the other hand, if these two trips are repeated next June, 
the open car would win an enthusiastic verdict from every 
traveller who is neither an invalid nor an octogenarian. Typical 
English scenery may be tame compared with the Alps, but it 
owns a gentle beauty which English motorists appreciate. The 
eyes are quickly tired if they are concentrated at right-angles ona 
landscape which is slipping astern at the rate of 30 or 40 miles 
an hour; it is not tiring to look far ahead, but the two stern 
occupants of a saloon can see very little ahead ; for their outlook 
is blocked by a couple of huge, rough pairs of shoulders. A 
saloon is simply intolerable when one is sliding down Countisbury 
Hill into Lynmouth, or off the crest of the Pass of the Cattle into 
Jeantown ; for it will be difficult to see anything but shoulders 
and road. The selection is really decided by Anno Domini. At 
thirty fierce joys are made to be grasped, and discomfort can be 
endured. At sixty it is nice to be warm and dry and cosy ; and 
if one is missing what might be enjoyed, one can look back, and 
remember. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


HE account started off brilliantly, but the pace was 

too hot to last, and prices soon began to sag. This 

is not an uncommon occurrence in a bull market ; 
speculators buy on the first one or two days on which it is 
possible to deal for the new account, in the hope that before 
the fortnight is over it will be possible to sell at a profit. It 
does not take long for the professional bear element to become 
aware of this, and this, I imagine, is the state of affairs in 
connection with oil shares at present. Most financial editors 
appear to be warning their readers against an upward movement 
in oils. I cannot, however, agree with this view, because, 
so far from being exaggerated, the rise is in my opinion belated. 
The United States is the key to the oil situation, and the 
quotations of oil shares in that country have been rising for 
some considerable time on the greatly improved profits of the 
companies. London is not much of a centre for oil shares. 
If, however, the American oil companies are doing well, the 
big companies whose shares are quoted in London cannot fail 
to share their prosperity. I refer, of course, to companies 
whose interests are widespread, and not to those which have 
staked everything on one field. Three shares which appear 
to me to possess possibilities of good capital appreciation, 
paying dividends meantime, are Burmah Oil (£7 0s. 7}d.), 
Anglo-American Oil non-voting shares (£4 6s. 3d.) and Shell 
Transport (£5). The attraction of Burmah Oil is that in 
addition to its own fine business it has an enormous holding 
in Anglo-Persian Oil, largely increased by the recent bonus 
share distribution. It now holds about three and a-half million 
of these shares, standing in its balance sheet at 13s. 4d. each, 
but quoted in the market at £5 15s. Od. Anglo-American Oil 
is the English branch of the Standard Oil and is as competently 
managed as its American relatives. Apart from the ordinary 
expansion of its business, it has of late years made a point of 
absorbing smaller English undertakings, notably Agwi and 
Glico, the latter purchase having been made quite recently 
and representing a valuable asset. Shells require no explana- 
tion ; a bonus appears probable sooner or later. 

* * * 

Our big municipalities are still able to borrow at just under 
5 per cent. Blackpool has now joined Bournemouth and 
Wallasey in placing a 5 per cent. loan at 100}. The prospectus 
contained the following interesting paragraph : 

The net outstanding debt at March 3lst, 1926, was £4,386,305, 
of which amount £2,312,331, or 53 per cent., represents productive 
debt. The gross (or Trading) Profit upon the Trading Under- 
takings of the Corporation for the year ended March 81st, 1926, 
was £209,750, which is equal to 11 per cent. upon the capital 
expenditure and 18 per cent. on the net outstanding debt, and 
after providing for interest and sinking fund charges left a surplus 
of £97,157. 

As a result, thousands of investors, who are in principle opposed 
to Government and municipal ownership, hastened to place 
some of their principal in the stock of this successful trading 


corporation. 
* * 3 


As was pointed out in our Financial Supplement last week, 
high-yielding German investments have become very scarce 
owing to the remarkable change that has occurred in that 
country in regard to interest rates. There is, however, one 





7 per cent. German security quoted in London which is stil 
obtainable at an attractive price. This is the 7 per cent. 29. 
year certificate of the Textile Trades Corporation, Berlin 
This is a combine controlling and financing a group of old. 
established concerns in the German textile industry, and it 
was the first German commercial issue to be placed in London 
since the war. £1,000,000 of these certificates (which 
in the denominations of £1,000, £100 and £50) were offen; 
towards the end of 1925 at 93 per cent. They are secured by 
the joint and several guarantees of eleven textile companies 
and by first mortgages on fixed assets valued at £3,345,000 
the trustees for the certificate holders being the Prudentia 
Assurance Company. The prospectus states that the 
of the certificates was covered six times and the interest five 
times. An attractive feature of this investment is that the 
certificates are redeemable by 40 half-yearly drawings at 
102} and the numbers of the certificates drawn for repayment 
in the second drawing amounting to £12,500 are published 
this week. At the price of 99, which includes the half-year’s 
coupon payable April Ist, these certificates yield 7} per cent 
not counting the profit on redemption. ’ 
* * i 

The Americans are, not unnaturally, somewhat elated by the 
manner in which they have taken the place of London as world 
financier, and are particularly pleased that New South Wales, 
following the example of Retentions. has turned from its 
traditional market in London and come to New York for a 
loan of $25,000,000. According to the compilation of the 
Midland Bank, Britain’s total foreign lendings during 1926 
amounted to just over £60,000,000, whereas America’s total 
foreign lendings during that year amounted to nearly two 
billion dollars, or over £381,000,000. About 43 per cent. of 
this came to Europe, more than half of it being lent to Germany. 
Canada borrowed a little more than a quarter of the total, 
South and Central America accounting for the remainder. It 
is interesting to note that since the close of the year one prominent 
British company has obtained cheap money in the United 
States by means of a subsidiary company; I refer to the 
Rowntree Company of Canada which has placed $1,000,000 
of 6 per cent. bonds in New York at par, these bonds 
being guaranteed by the mother company, the well-known 
York cocoa undertaking. Another country that has made 
enormous strides in foreign financing is Holland. Some figures 
bearing upon this will be given next week. 

A. Emm Davies. 

















FIRST CO-OPERATIVE 


INVESTMENT TRUST Ltd. 
Broad Street House, London, E.C. 2. 


Registered wnder the Industrial and Provident Secieties Acts. 


Chairman: Alderman A. EMIL DAVIES, L.C.C. 








Capital (2/- Shares) exceeds ... £650,000 
Members over oa aab ont 11,000 
Investments aie _ ~~ 380 








Dividends of JT per cent. without 


deduction of tax paid since inception. 
Minimum Holding, 10 Shares. 
Maximum Holding, 2,000 Shares. 
Entrance fee ene penny per share. 
(Shortly te be increased.) 

The chief function of an Investment Trust fe wisely te poe 
the funds entrusted to it ever a wide area in a large nuribder 
diversified securities, thue affording the Capital of its individual 
members an additional measure of safety and a sati:factery 
rate of interest. The First Co-operative Investment Trust is 
first Investment Trust to previde primarily for the small investor, 
its Capital is invested in more than 40 Countries in Governmen 
Munielg 1 and similar loans, and in a large number 
diversified industrial undertakings. 


Te FIRST CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT TRUST LTD. 


Broad Street House, London, E.C. 2. 
Please send me a copy of the booklet “ What an Investment 





Trust Js," the Latest Report and List of Investments. 
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An 
invitation 
which we hope will 


fall on 


Deaf Ears 
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HERE is possibly no aid yet devised by man which will 

make the slightest difference to your deafness, but we 

cannot say until we have studied your case. We are in- 
timately familiar with the possibilities of every really effective 
aid so far created, and we possess over one hundred and fifty 
different alleviations, one of which may bring joy to you by 
entirely or substantially overcoming your disability. We make 
no claims but undertake to do all within our power to help you. 
Unless, in your own judgment, we do materially improve your 
hearing, our service is entirely voluntary and free. 


Write or telephone for appointment—Mayfair 4435. 
The Deaf Appliance Co. Ltd. 
(Dept. 77), 58-60 Wigmore Street, London, W.1. 


Also at SOUTHAMPTON, 10 London Road; IPSWICH, 52 Butter Market; STOKE-ON- 
TRENT, 27 Church St.; HEREFORD, 52 Commercial St.; FALMOUTH, Strand Drug Stores. 
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Embankment, gives him a supper and a 
bed, and—in the morning—offers him a 
definite opportunity in its “ King George’s 
Home ”’ to start fresh that very day. 


giving a man 
a leg-up 
ie The Church Army takes a man off the 


£2,200 still required to complete purchase 
and equipment of above Home for the 
salving and refloating of men’s lives. 


Please send a gift to Preb. Carlile, C.H., D.D., 
Hon. Chief Sec., 55 Bryanston St., London, 
W.1. Cheques crossed “ Barclays a/c Church 
Army.” 


by Lambert & Butler, Established 
h of The Imperial Tobacco Co 
Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 
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irman and Treasurer : 
. CLAYTON, Esq. 
Deputy Chairman: LORD DARYNGTON. 


m_ of “ Arethusa " Committee: 
80 DEVITT, Esq. 














PLEASE SEND A py — aaa CARRYING ON THE NEW 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
RETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


1,009 
Training Boys and Girls from all 


of the U.K. 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 


Patrons: 


THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING & QUEEN. 


President: 
4.2.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 


have entered the Royal Navy and 
Marine. Many hundreds have 


3909 Gate have traimed fer Household 


4 SHAFTESBURY AV., LONDON, W.C. 2. 





STATESMAN 


HALF-YEARLY VOLUMES. 














Binding and Supplying Case ... .. 6s. Od. 
Home Postage 1s. extra. 
Cases only... _ ‘ite en s. 
Home Postage 6d. extra. 
Complete Bound Volumes* ae . 


Home Postage 1s. extra. 
® Special quotations for one or two of the 
earlier volumes, certain issues of which are 
now out of print. 


THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen St., 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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HOME AND COLONIAL STORES 


The 32nd Ordinary General Meeting of the Home and Colonial 
Stores, Ltd., was held on Thursday, at 2/4 Paul Street, Finsbury, 
a E.C., Mr. H. G. Emery, Chairman and Managing Director, 
presiding. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said the net profit for the year amounted to £480,178, to which was 
added the sum of £95,546 brought forward, making a total of £575,725. 
After providing for the dividend on the 6 per cent. cumulative prefer- 
ence shares, the 15 per cent. cumulative preference shares and the 
15 per cent. cumulative ordinary shares, and the interim dividend of 
1s. 6d. per share on the ordinary shares and placing £48,018 to reserve, 
there remained a balance of £323,707, out of which they proposed to 
pay a final dividend on the ordinary shares of 1s. 6d. per share, a 
special bonus on the ordinary shares of 2s. per share, to place {£5,000 
to the company’s staff sick fund, £5,000 to the staff benevolent fund, 
and {11,000 to provide for income tax, which left the carry forward 
£127,707. The present market value of the investments was {17,770 
in excess of the k value. 

It might be asked why in view of the increased profit the same bonus 
was not recommended as on the last occasion. The answer was that 
at this stage, notwithstanding the better outlook it was in the best 
interests of everybody concerned that their resources should be con- 
served. After all the dividend and bonus together on the present 
occasion represented 25 per cent., and it was a return to which he 
thought few would take exception. 

The Home and Colonial Stores still continued its time-honoured 
tradition of specialising in foods grown and manufactured at home 
and in the British dominions. That this policy was approved by the 
shopping public was evidenced by the great and growing demand for 
the company’s Empire butter, Empire cheese, Empire teas, Empire 
coffee and cocoa, Empire sugars, Empire fruits, British-made margar- 
ine, and British-made jams, cake and biscuits. Quite recently the 
British Empire Marketing Board ran a series of striking advertisements 
in the leading newspapers, and it must have been a source of gratifi- 
cation to the company’s shareholders and customers to see the com- 
pany’s advertisement appearing simultaneously with those of the 
Empire Marketing Board. 

In his speech at the last Annual Meeting he referred to the action of 
certain Dairy Produce Control Boards in storing butter and regulating 
the price. This practice was still being observed, but he was hopeful 
that in the near future Control Boards would refrain from unduly 
interfering with the natural laws of supply and demand, and would 
allow markets to regulate themselves. He was positive that this 

licy was the one most likely to give satisfaction to the Colonial 
armers, to the merchants, and to the consumer. 

Having heartily thanked the members of the staff and employees of 
the company, the report and the accounts were unanimously adopted. 





INSURANCE ? 
THE PRUDENTIAL 
OF COURSE |! 











COURT THEATRE, Sloane Square, S.W. 


Telephone: SLOANE 5137 (2 lines). 
WEDNESDAY NEXT, February 23, at 8 (subsequently at 8.30). 


THE BLUE COMET 


A New Comedy by EDEN PHILLPOTTS 
(author of “ The Farmer’s Wife” and “ Yellow Sands.” 


FIRST MATINEE, SATURDAY, February 26, at 2.30. 


THE CROYDON PLAYERS (by permission of Mr. Nigel Playfair). 
R. U. R. (Rossom’s UNIVERSAL ROBOTS) 


Friday and Saturday, Feb. 25 and 26, at 8 p.m. Seats 4/9, 3/6, 2/4, 1/3. 
Tickets from Secretary, 1 Addiscombe Court, Addiscombe, Surrey. 


ART GALLERIES 
owes |PAINTINGS: An Exhibition of Works by Living 
Artists. All exhibits are For Sale at moderate prices. Admission Free.— 
HEAL & SON, LTD. 
MANSARD GALLERY, 196 Tottenham Court Road, W. 1. 
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LECTURES 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


A Course of Two Lectures on ““ THE FINANCIAL RESTORA 
TION OF AUSTRIA AND ITS LESSONS” will be given by Dr. 
A. R. ZIMMERMAN (late Commissioner-General of the League of 
Nations for Austria), at the LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICe 
(Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C. 2), on WEDNESDAY and 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 23rd and 24th, 1927, at 5 P-m. At the 
First Lecture the Chair will be taken by HIS EXCELLENCY THE 
AUSTRIAN MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY (Baron Geor: 
Franckenstein). g 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar, 


} EW HEALTH SOCIETY, 39 Bedford Square, W.C 1 
Six Lectures will be delivered in the Lecture Hall, Medical 

Society of London, 11 Chandos Street, Cavendish Square, W.c¢. I. 

Commencing Wednesday, February 23rd, 1927, at 8 p.m. 

LECTURES AND SUBJECTS: 

1. Wednesday, February 23rd. Sir W. ARBUTHNOT LANE, BART.,C.B. New Health 
(Ilustrated by Lantern Slides). 

2. Wednesday, March znd. Sir BrucE BRUCE-PoRTER. 
Health. (Ple 














The Primary Laws 

ase note one week interval here). a f 

3. Twuesd y, March rsth. Pror. R. H. A. PLIMMER, D.sc. Choice of Food, 

Wednesday, March 23rd. Dr. LEONARD WILLIAMS. Clothing. 

5. Wednesday, March 30th. Dr. C. W. SALEEBY, F.R.S.E. Sunlight and Heap 
(INustrated by Lantern Slides). 

6. Wednesday, April 6th. PRoF. FREDERICK HOBDAY, C.M.G., F.R.C.V.s,, PRSE, 
The Necessity for Good Health in our Domestic Pets. (Illustrated by Bpi- 
diascope). 

TICKETS FOR THE SERIES :—Members : Single Lectures, 2s. ; Course Tickets 

tos. Non-Members: Single Lectures, 3s.; Course Tickets, 15s. . 

EB. 23rd.—Mr. H. W. NEVINSON will speak on SYRIA AND 
PALESTINE TO-DAY, at Denison House, 296, Vauxhall Bridge Road, §.W.1, 
a‘ 8p.m. Admission by ticket only, obtainable Union of Democratic Controj’ 

34 Victoria Street, S.W.1, 6d. each. . 

M R. CHARLES SEYMOUR will forward a 30-page Prospectus 

1 of his Private Lessons on Elocution : 

“SPEAKING IN PUBLIC ON THE SPUR OF THE MOMENT.” 

Voice Production, Breathing, Reciting.—401 Strand, W.C. 2. (Opposite Hotel Cecil.) 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 
UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


MEN’S HALL OF RESIDENCE. 
CHANCELLOR’S HALL. 


> 














APPOINTMENT OF WARDEN. 

The Council invites applications for the post of Warden, vacant by 
the marriage of the present Warden. Candidates (unmarried), who 
must be Graduates and prepared to undertake a part-time teaching 
appointment on the University Staff, should forward to the under- 
signed not later than the 6th of April, particulars of qualifications and 
experience, together with not more than three testimonials. 

The Warden will be required to take up residence on July 6th, and 
to commence his duties on August Ist. 

Information as to terms and conditions may be obtained from 

C. G. BURTON, 
Secretary. 


CAMBRIDGE. 





COLLEGR, 


Bellies 





The post of Lecturer in English will be vacant in October, 1927. 
The post is a resident one and may be combined with the Directorship 
of Studies. Preference will be given to a candidate who has done 
or is doing some research work. Further particulars may be obtained 
from the Principal, to whom also applications should be sent not 
later than March 7th. These may be accompanied by the names 
of three persons for purposes of reference (of whom at least one 
should have owt nd knowledge of the candidate’s research work 
and teaching capacity), and two testimonials. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 
| OEDEAN SCHOOL, BRIGHTON.—One Scholarship of the 


value of £105 a year, and a certain number of exhibitions will be awarded oa 

the result of an examination to be held at Roedean School, May 9—12th, 1927- 
Candidates must be under fourteen on the 1st of May. If successful, they will be 
expected to enter the school in September, 1927. Particulars and forms of application 
may be obtained from the Secretary. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


YPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT- 
ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim or 
condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists provided. 

METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Chancery Lane 
(Holborn End), W.C.2. Tel.: Holborn 6182. 























OYAL ACADEMY. 

Until sth March. EXHIBITION OF 
FLEMISH AND BELGIAN ART (1300-1900) 
Menday to Friday, 10-6 Saturday, 10-8. 1s. 6d. 

EADERS of “ THE NEW STATESMAN” are invited to use 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 

are charged at the rate of One Shilling and Ninepence per line per 
insertion. (A line comprises about nine words.) One line should be 
added for Box Numbers. Substantial reductions are allowed for a 
series of insertions, details of which will be sent on application to the 
Advertisement Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





A UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. BROOKER, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 








UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., Typed. Temporary and permanent 
Typist sent out.—Miss RopErts, 9 Gray’s Inn Road, Chancery 8381. 








1SS E. BERMAN.—Shorthand, Typewriting, Translations— 
52 Rupert Street, Piccadilly. Gerrard 1737. 








YPEWRITING, Duplicating and Translations carefully executed. 
- All work checked.—Mrs. SLATER, 5 High Holborn, W.C.1. Chancery 3° 








ted. 
ITERARY TYPEWRITING promptly and accurately execu 
Prices sent on application.—Marion Young, 5 Ramsden Road, Balham, 6.W. 
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